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AUCTIONS 
ALE OF VALUABLE ANTIQUES, including. 
some 40 William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Chippendale and Hepplewhite chairs (mostly in 
sets or pairs); 8 ft. Regency Wardrobe; fine 7 ft. 
Hepplewhite Bookcase with bureau fitting; Oak 
Refectory and Gate-legged Tables; exceptional 
Cabinet Bureau, fitted and top enclosed by 
mirrored doors; Buhl and ormulu Bracket Clock, 
and many other fine period pieces. -ROUGEMONT 
HOTEL, Exeter, October 16, by SANDERS of Sid- 
mouth, from whorn further details on anvlication. 
PERSONAL 
NCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 
proved.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, F-.S.G., 48, 
Beecroft Road. S.E.4. 
OUNTRY HOLIDAY, private house, S.W. 
land. Boating, bathing, trout fishing. 4" 
—Box 561. 
INMEL HALL. ABERGELE, NORTH WALES, 
in delightful parkland, 1 mile from sea. 
Under new management, after re-equipment as a 
modern Residential Osteopathic Clinic. Special 
accommodation for guests not taking treatment. 
Early reservation will ensure the best rooms. 
Omcin: AL SPEECHSS for all occasions. Public 
speaking privately taught.—KIRKHAM 
HAMILTON, 60, House, *Phone: 
Abbey 3605. 
{7ANTED TO HIRE, SHOOT for the season, 
within a 15 mile area Ferrybridge: would 
contemplate sharing with another sportsman.— 
Replies to KING, c/o Whitehouse Industries, 
Ferrybrid¢e. Yo 
ne 
MISCELLANEOUS 
. TRAINED ALSATIAN DOG is second only 
to personal police protection. The intelli- 
gent means of insuring your property and acquir- 
ing an ideal companion. Your own Dog Trained 
to your requirements. Young and adult stock 
available.— Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUF T, Hover, Eden Bridge, Kent. Croydon 3443. 
AMBOO CANES (Arundanaria Metake, etc.) 
bought and cut from estates, gardens, parks, 
etc. Any county. Expert cutters. Highest 
references. Now cutting in the southern counties, 
—WHINES, 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET will be 
pleased to receive particulars of Cars of 
Individuality for disposal.—103, New Bond Street, 
W.l. Mayfair 83516. 
ATALOGUE No. 2 of Miscellaneous Literature, 
32 pages. Now ready. No. 3 ready shortly. 
Price 3d. each._THE CHANCERY BOOKSHOP, 
31-32, Chancery Lane, London, . W.C.2. 
beautifully 
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ens. 


Abbey S.W.1. 





UR GAUNTLET GLOVES hand 
made from customers’ fur.—FLORA aga 
GETT, Commer Trees, Little Clacton, E 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, <a 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANDBAGS. When in Town why not view the 
wide range of elegant Handbags styled by 
MANETTA, of 38, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Next 
Trocadero. Also, we are now able to accept a 
limited number of Handbag Repairs. Post or 
bring these. 
URSERY MURALS, decorative and colourful 
original designs executed by ALEX PORT- 
NER, 16, Boltons Studios, Gilston Road, | S.W.10. 
IQ ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully RESTORED to their former bril- 
liance through competent treatment by J. W. 
MORLEY ANSELL, 29, Cold Bath Road, Harro- 
gate. 
Warne ‘& GILLOW now over special facilities 
for the repair and adaptation of customers’ 
own carpets and curtains.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will va!ue or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointm< ent. ’Phone: Exeter 54991. 
rILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the World’s greatest 
Authorities. Mavfair 2511-2512. 
Chambered 


FOR SALE 
“41 D.B. Hammerless ejector. 
for 3-in. super speed cartridge. Will 
also take normal loads. £25.—Box 634. 
LAN MCFEE, LTD.. 38, Dover Street, London, 
have a few dozen pairs of strong Brown Grain 
Waterproof Ankle Boots in stock, very suitable 
for military purposes or outdoor requirements. 
ANCELLED WEDDING. Bridesmaids’ presents, 
4 3 patterned Bracelets with 12 lucky charms 
on each, All solid gold. Accept 15 gns. each.— 
Write Box 660. 
ARAVANS, 2 for sale, 3 berths. 
other equal to new, 





repairs. 
Bucks. 








One new and 
both suitable for any 
medium-sized car; £525 and £450 respectively. 
(No dealers).—SPARKES, “‘Timbers,’’ Sea Lane, 
Rustington, Sussex. ’Phone 466. 

(HAIRS, 8, for sale. Copy William and Mary. 
Made about 100 years ago, recently re-covered 
in wine coloured damask: 20 gns. each.—JONES, 30, 
Arterberry Road, Wimbledon. S.W.20. No dealers. 


UELLING PISTOLS by Cogswell, complete in 
case with powder horn and accessories; 
excellent condition. —Box 556. 
IGHT pe perfect Ostr ich Feathers, 2 parti-coloured 
6 white. —Offers to Box 635 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED in a 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £6/3'6 and 
26 coupons. Fit guarant2ed or money refunded. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, 
Cumbe rland. 
UBILEE MOTH 4-berth Caravan; gas cooking 
and lighting; two rooms; attractive covers 
and curtains; sink, draining board, table, etc.— 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. Gladstone 3434. 
O COUPONS. Girl's full lengtn grey flannel 
Coat and Skirt, suitable for age 13 to 16, per- 
fect condition, slim fitting. Best offer over £8. 
Also Girl's Crinoline Straw Halo Hat, cream, 


7 fitting. unworn, £3 or near offer.—Box 641. ,. x, 
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2/- per line (min. 3 lines). 


Boz fee 1/6. 





FOR SALE 
CELOT COAT, beaver lamb sleeves and collar, 
W. size, 7/8 length, full swagger, excellent 
condition. No coupons. £120.—Box 640. 
AIR of 12-bore Gans, makers James Woodward, 
29, Bury Street, London, in excellent condi- 
tion. View at maker’s. What offers ?—Box 658. 
AIR OF WESTLEY RICHARDS single trigger 
12-bore hammerless ejector best Guns in 
special solid leather case. Maintained by makers 
and in perfect condition in every respect. Very 
little used. Can be seen by aprointment Hasle- 
mere district. Offers invited.—Box 663. 
EAL hand-knitted Fair Isle Berets, 16/6 each. 
Kiddies’ Berets, 15/6 each. Ladies’ Fair Isle 
Gloves, 17/6 pair, 1 coupon. Ladies’ all-over Fair 
Is}e Jumpers, long sleeves, 155/6, 6 coupons: with 
short sleeves, 124/5,6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered 
Cardigans. 85/9, 6 coupons. Fair [sle bordered 
Ju_npers, 80/5. 6 coupons. Plain Shetland Jum- 
pers, 65/9, 6 coupons. Gent’s all-over Fair Isle 
Slipovers, 98/- each, 6 coupons. Gent’s Fair Isle 
bordered Slipovers, 65/-, 6 courons. Gent’s hand- 
knitted woollen Slipovers, 25/9,6 coupons. Hand- 
knitted woollen Golf or Shooting Stockings, 20 - 
pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted woollen Socks, 
76 pair, 2 coupons. Shetland Shawls, approx. 
54 in. x 54 in., white or natural, 65/-, 4 coupons. 
Shetland Sheepskin Rugs, approx. 38 in. x 30 in., 
white, cream, gold, rose, pink, brown, £5 each. 
no coupons; smaller sizes, £4/4/- each, no coupons, 
Knitwear list on request. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed.—_HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS, 
Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides. 
CHOOLGIRL’S grey flannel hand-tailored 
Costume, never worn. Fraser tartan Kilt 
with tie, by Paisleys; perfect condition.—Box 657. 
TAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each, appro.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
HREE Stationary Fire Pump Units comprising: 
Mather & Platt 5 in.'6 in. Medivane Pumps, 
600 g.p.m. capacity 230 ft. head at 2,700 r.n.m., 
coupled to Mark III Ford Lincoln Petrol Engines 
complete with dynamos, silencers, cooling water 
tanks, fuel tanks, and mounted on fabricated 
steel] bed plates. Purchased 1941. A.R.P. New 
condition. Offers ?.—Box E.480, LEE AND 
NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


\\/HAT OFFERS? A green Linen Suit, Vancliff 
Spectator model, unworn, 36, 28, 38.—Box 659. 


WANTED P 
“A NTIQUE carved Picture Frames wanted to 
purchase, any number; good prices given.— 
Box 65 


JROOKS. 








High prices paid for books in good 
condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for books published 1940 onwards, 
others according to condition.—Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Special- 
ists, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878 
(between Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 
97, New Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
Cocks. A high price will be paid for Antique 
Clocks.—Please send full particulars and 
names of makers to a private collector: WILD- 
SMITH, 4, Westfield Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
ORCELAIN. Figures or groups (mint con- 
dition only) wanted by collector, also Nant- 
garw and Swansea plates.—Full particulars and 
price to ADVERTISER, “The Glen,’ 48, Parc 
Wern Road, Sketty, Swansea. 


LIVESTOCK 
FGHAN Hounds, Dandie Dinmont Terriers, 
Miniature and Standard Poodles, Pekingese, 
smooth Dachshunds, l.h. Dachshunds. Puppies, 
8 to 20 gns.—-CHELSFIELD KENNELS, Bishop- 
dale, Leyburn, Yorks. 


(CAVALIER KING CHARLES SPANIEL Puppies 
(Ruby) for sale, born June 21, by Bernard of 
Astondowal ex Amelia of Little Stream.— 
GORDON WESTON, Bampfylde Manor, Sparkford, 
Somerset. 
YAVALIER KING CHARLES SPANIEL Puppies 
for sale, 2 dogs 10 gns. each, 2 bitches 12 gns. 
each. Very sporting and attractive.—MISS J. 
PITT Harroway House, Penton, Andover. 
()LDMANOR GREAT DANES. Fawns and 
brindles, beautiful puppies and adults. 
Breeders of best in show winners. All stock 
reared on farm.—RUSSELL, Old Manor House, 
near Weedon. Northants. Weedon 106. 


EDUCATIONAL 

AREERS FOR AMBITIOUS WOMEN. Inter‘or 

Decoration and allied subjects. Classes are 
now being held at 7 p.m. every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening at the Chelsea School of 
Commercial Art. Comprehensive training in this 
creative, interesting and remunerative pro- 
fession.—Full particulars on application to: 
SECRETARY, Chelsea School of Commercial Art, 
50, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

fOYNS PARK RESIDENTIAL RIDING 

SCHOOL, Birdbrook, Essex. Telephone: 
Steeple Bumpstead 38. Expert instruction in 
equitation and horsemanship. Long and short 
courses.—Chief Instructor: C. COOMBES, late 
Instructor, Equitation School, Weedon. 

NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when 

you are familiar with the great works of 
English literature. There is no more delightful 
and profitable reading, as you will quickly realise 
if you follow the new course by L. A. G. Strong. 
The ideal guide to the best reading in the world. 
Free advice and Book from: Applications Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 


___—* COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 





























194 49 weeks; 1943, 53 weeks; 1944, 52 weeks; 
9 1945, 43 weeks, 9d. per copy. Also 
National Geographic Magazine, six complete 
years, 1939 to 1944, 1/- per copy.—Box 


2 HOTELS AND GUESTS 


LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an Eliza- 

bethan Country House in 10 acres of delight- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniature 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-stocked 
bar, 25/- day.—Write, THE SECRETARY, Ald- 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 


SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 
Perfect golfing centre, four excellent courses 
near; al] modern amenities. 
Telephone: Ascot 


Only 25 miles from London. 
678. —L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 


BORLINGTON HOTEL, now reopened, welcomes 

you—occupying the finest position in Bourne- 
mouth. Ideal for Autumn and Winter Holidays or 
Residence. Magnificent views over sea. Seven 
acres beautiful gardens, hard tennis courts. 
Re-decorated throughout, spacious public rooms 
and lovely ballroom. Comfortable private suites 
and many bedrooms with private baths. Every 
room running water. P.O. ’phones, radio and 
electric fires. All inclusive. Finest cuisine, per- 
fect service and choice wines. Fully licensed. 
Music daily and dancing every evening to Lou 
Simmons and his Broadcasting Orchestra.— 
Terms on application to E.R. BASSETT, Resident 
Manager. 


LARGES ST., , 15, W.1, close to RITZ, | Picca- 
dilly. Ide al for shopring, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘‘Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in in for any period.’’—MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4. 


Dine Autumn benefit by the mild climate 
and enjoy the gaiety of the premier hotel. 
RUNNACLEAVE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, N. DEVON. 
150 bedrooms. Palm, Tudor and Cocktail Lounges. 
Dancing in Golden Ballroom. Lift all floors. 
Expert chef. Licensed. Long visits in winter 
from 5 gns. Tel.: 581. 
Book early for Christmas Gala. 


ASTBOURNE. THE CAVENDISH, occupying 

the finest position on the front, is now open 
again. Luxurious Private Suites or comfortable 
Bedrooms. Exceptional service. Excellent cui- 
sine. Music and Dancing. Terms on application 
to PHILIP CHURCHMAN, Manager, Telephone: 
Eastbourne 2740 2740. 


ASTBOURNE. 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
its food, warmth, comfort and courtesy. Lift. 
Licensed. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 
Now booking for winter months. 


OATHLAND. WHITFIELD PRIVATE HOTEL. 

R.A.C. Glorious moorlands, near Whitby. 
Yorkshire hospitality. French cuisine. Vacan- 
cies October and December. Beautiful autumnal 
tints, invigorating air. 


MaACHRIE HOTEL, Island of Islay. Rough 
winter shooting. 18-hole golf course (Sunday 
golf), Farm produce. Licensed. Daily air ser- 
vice from Glasgow. *Phone: Port Ellen 10. 


ns CORNWALL. 

KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL BAY). 60 becrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games, Special winter terms. ’Phone: New- 
quay 2345. 


AAYING GUESTS, Large bedrooms and private 
sitting room offered to couple as paying 
guests, in a very comfortable and well-run 
Country House.—MISS BARBOUR, Bankhead, 
Broxton, Chester. 
YLANDS, STANMORE. A delightful Guest 
House, 30 minutes from City or West End. 
Lovely garden, excellent cuisine, central heating, 
every comfort and consideration for guests. Terms 
from 4". gns. per week. ’Phone: Grimsdyke 1747. 
T. LEONARDS - ON - SEA. DUNNOTTAR 
GUEST HOUSE, HOLLINGTON PARK. 
Delightfully situated for late holidays or winter 
residence, Good food, garages, convenient sea, 
country, golf, entertainments. From 4 gns. 
Special terms Christmas. 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, 
NEAR EXETER. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast-line of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. 
Telephone: Whimple 322. 
HE Guest House Hotel that is different! Situ- 
ated in the most delightful part of Gloucester- 
shire, the ELMS GUEST HOUSE, Beeches Green, 
Stroud, is something to remember—fine cuisine, 
well-appointed and distinctively redecorated 
rooms. Near excellent facilities for swimming, 
golf and tennis. Apply, Resident Proprietress. 
Bus service to Cheltenham Spa. 
HE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
Conserve your petrol and come to 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, choice wines. 
Tel. : Midhurst 10. 
HE KNOLL HOTEL, ST. MARGARETS BAY. 
In a sheltered position 300 feet above sea 
level. All bedrooms fitted with h. and c. water. 
Excellent cuisine. The hotel is under the per- 
sonal supervision of the resident proprietress : 
Mrs. M. A. Nicholson. Special winter terms on 
application. ’Phone: St. Margarets Bay 2194. 
ORQUAY, STRATHMORE HOTEL. One of 
Torquay’s better hotels. Winter terms 5 to 
6 gens. for first-rate comfort. Three Lounges, 
Smoking Room, Ball and Games Rooms. Lift. 
Central heating. Excellent chef. Tel.: 2085. 


RESTAURANTS 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover Street. 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, supper, 5/-, 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian cuisine. 
Speciality: Afternoon teas. Fully licensed. 
Hermitage Buttery for lunches, snacks, teas and 
light dinners before the theatre. 






























































SITUATIONS WANTED 
AN EXPERIENCED SECRETARY/SH( 
Typist seeks country post anywh 
welcome suggestions regarding work 
farm, stables, kennels, etc.—Box 651. 
CAPABLE LADY will take complete 
home for one man or elderly cou; 
maid is kept.—Box 648. 
CHARTERED | Land Agent and Fell 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sur 
requires agency of large estate or gro 
Wide experience, drive and initiative. 
confidence to Box 628. 


IHAUFFEUSE-HOUSEKEEPER- SHC 
Companion. Educated and energ 
willing to go anywhere, seeks post, 
with elderly gentleman.—Box 647. 
INTRACTORS AND AGENTS. G 
aged 32, experience of practical farn 
farm machinery especially combine h 
workshops and contracting, requires y 
scope and responsibility with progres 
of agricultural contractors and/or agent 
mechanic and organiser.—Box 652, 
X-OFFICER (40), already tired of 
seeks position of trust and respon: 
country or country town. Possessor of 
—Box 649 
EEPER-MANAGER, age 37, well 
ex lieut.-colonel, keen genuine ex 
sportsman, capable, hard-working, se: 
tion any district as above.—Box 643. 


GE°NTLEWOMAN (widow) requires p 
trust in small country hotel or club 
not objected to.—Box 644. 

TARRIED EX-OFFICER, R.A.F., 

seeks position with scone for adv : 
on T.B. Stud Farm, Flat, N.H. or showi 
lishment, keep books, ride and work. A 
dation essential.—Box 645. 
Ss. employment, ex-Major Indi: 

public school, strong and acti 

horseman, drive any motor vehicle; 
England preferred; facilities for keep 
horse wanted.—R. A. RYCE, Gunley 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 


OUNG MARRIED COUPLE (33's) offer 

experienced large households, caterir 
management; inteliigent, versatile; 
where.—Box 646. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


X-M.P. seeks Bachelor or Couple with me: 


to help conduct property of some 
acres with superb old mansion and uniqu: 


hundy 
ame 


ties for club. Substantial co-operation r¢ 


from right type.—Box 650. 


RIVATE Residence in Woodley, near S 


port, requires the services of the fi 
One working Cook-Housekeeper, one 
with Wife to helpin house. All required t 
—Replies to Box 642. 
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GARDENING 





(CHASE ELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATOR 


with Chase Cloches keers up greenho 

all winter at negligible cost. 
amazingly. Speeds up your salad crops. 
maximum crop-growing success for all ¢ 
without a greenhouse. You owe it to yo 
send for details.—-CHASE LTD., 9, The 
Chertsey, Surrey. = 
INE DUTCH-GROWN DAFFODILS. 





Seeds ger 


use 
m: 


urse 


Grans 


Ki 


Alfred, Van Waverens Giant and other TC 


SIZE double-nosed bulbs, 9/- per doz., 70 - 
CROCUS, extra large, 9 cm. in named Vv 
12/6 per 100. POLYANTHUS, superb s 
vivid colours, large blooms, 5/6 per doz.. 

100. AQUILEGIAS Scott Elliotts, all 

mixed, and A. Crimson Star, cream and 
per doz. 
Ullswater, blue, 5/6 per doz., 40/- per 100. A 


per } 


arieti 


train 
40/- 
colou 
red, | 


PANSIES, Monarch, giant mix 


LPIN 


and ROCK PLANTS, choice varieties, 10/6 and! 


per doz. Dwarf Conifers, Azaleas, etc. 
application, 1d.—S R. BRADSHAW, ! 
Golfstone, Westward Ho! N. Devon. 
(XARDEN NETS. Best selected, 

25 x 4 yds., 20/-; 25 x 6, 





Lists 


“RE. 


30/-; 25 x 8, 40 55 


40/-; carriage paid.—From W. GOULDLY,. 


land, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
ARDEN PLANNING. Design and su 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. _ 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTI 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (0! 
hurst), Nurseries, Knocknolt, Kent. 








ROW your own delicious — Black 
Genuine Black Hamburgh 2-year g! 
ideally suited for cultivation in the c 
house or conservatory, 15- each witl 
instructions.—D. POTTS, F.R.H.S., Ne 
Preston, Lancs. Seaton Bu 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil 
which supplies abundant humus to 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures 
results from future applications of fert 
the garden and on the farm. Large 
3 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduced prices 
orders for farm purposes or large areas 
delivery.—Further particulars from: ‘ 
MANURES, LTD., Alexandra Dock, Kin 
EAT MOSS for Garden, Poultry, 
2 cwt., 35/- delivered; truck loads 
CAPT. H. F. BATTERSBY, Dormers, E 
ceux, Sussex. : 
PEND NO COUPONS and save your 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, sh 
lingtons with Beechwood soles, irons 0 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope b 
ticulars.—L. TWEENWAY, LTD., Horle: 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A 
sale. Order early. Write for List 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, Horley, Surre 
"THOUSANDS OF TONS of beautiful 
land water-worn Rockery Stone. 
your garden.—For particulars apply t 
AND LIMESTONE QUARRIES, Broug 
morland. eens 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Qua 
do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
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OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 


ADVERTISING PAGE 658. 
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if KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


lirection of Trustees. BROOME PARK, BETCHWORTH 


ca 2 miles from Reigate. 23 miles from London. 
THE FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Containing 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 16 bed and 
dressing rooms, nursery, 4 
bathrooms. Main water, elec- 
tricity, gas and drainage. 
Central heating. 
Well-timbered parkland, 
beautiful gardens, tennis 
lawns and ornamental lakes. 
Two entrance lodges and 
three cottages. Home 
Farm let at £100 p.a. 
In all about 55 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at an 
early date. 
Solicitors : Messrs. WILLIAM CHARLES CROCKER, 42, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CLEMENTS & TILLING, 53, Bell Street, Reigate, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


SOUTH PERTHSHIRE 


Main line station 3 miles. Glasgow 20 miles. 
Edinburgh 45 miles. 
Occupying a fine position in the centre of the Estate, 
THE STONE-BUILT CASTLE 
stands 400 ft. up facing south and commands lovely views. 
It has been in private occupation throughout hostilities. 
Hall, 4 public rooms, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic offices including 
kitchen with ‘“‘ Esse”’ cooker. 




















TOR ul Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. 
ouse h Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage. 
resent Productive garden in good condition, with hard tennis court, walled kitchen 


garden facing south. 
There are several cottages and 5 Farms which are let. 
5 FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 1,120 ACRES 
* Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,677) 












By direction of K. C. Bond-Smith, Esq. 


VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Between Aylesbury and Chequers. 
The Freehold, Residential and Agricultural Property 


STOKE HOUSE, STOKE MANDEVILLE 


A beautiful Queen Anne House, containing lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. 
Charming gardens. Two cottages. Large garage. 

Fine range of farm buildings, housing an attested herd. 
First-class pasture and arable land, intersected by a stream. 


ABOUT 160 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on the 
8th of November at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1. | Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


KENT. LONDON 30 MILES 


Sevenoaks 5 miles. Adjacent to village and ’bus service. 550 ft. up with panoramic views. 


The Residence, built of brick, is in good structural repair, conveniently arranged on two floors, and stands 
in the centre of the property with a lodge at entrance. 
Lounge hall, 5 reception, 12 
bedrooms, nurseries, 4 bath- 
rooms. Companies’ electri- 
city and water. Separate hot- 
water system, central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. Seven 
cottages in hand. Second- 
ary residence let. 
The gardens are artistically 
laid out, with extensive 
lawns, 2 tennis’ courts, 
croquet lawn, rose and rock 
gardens. Two walled kitchen 
gardens. Farmery. Nut and 
fruit plantations, meadow 
and arable land. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES 


Sole Agents : Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY, EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, The Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, E.C.1, and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (3,471) 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(10 lines) 









































Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
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JACKSON STOPS & SUAFEF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.]). — Mavraie 3316/7 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER AND NEWMARKET 


AUCTION OCTOBER 30, 1946 
RT ig oe miles. GOUDHURST, KENT 


e Modernised Georgian Residence Tunbridge Wells 9 miles, Sussex coast 18 miles. 
MANSTON HOUSE, STURMINSTER NEWTON The superb late 15th Century Weald Hall House, GATEHOUSE 
Containing galleried hall, Completely modernised and 
3 reception, 6 principal and commanding unsurpassed 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 views. 
bathrooms, domestic offices. Great hall, 3 reception ALE 
All services. Garages. rooms, 6 bed and dressing MUD 
il i. 








Stabling. Lovely gardens rooms in suites, 3 maids’ 


bounded by River Stour. rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Garden room. paar 4 


aewages ABQUT S| owaix waren axon Mi i 
: 


POSSESSION ELECTRICITY. | Ih itt 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION ae ; willl ' 
(unless previously sold by CENTRAL HEATING. ’ 


wrivate treaty) at the Half Two cottages. Garage and : lJ 
ioon Hotel, Sherborne, stabling. — Hard tennis Hi || i Il, if id 
Dorset, on Friday, October court. Gardens and pad- wt ae 4 

" 18 1946, at 3 p.m. dock, in_ all about 11 ¥ 
Particulars, price 1/-, from Solicitors: Messrs. KNOCKER & FOSKETT, ACRES. 
The Red House, Sevenoaks, Kent. Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. TOWNSEND, GREEN & CO., 109-111, Jermyn 
STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066): Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO. Street, S.W.1 (Abbey 4025), Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
77, South Audley Street, Mayfair, London W.1 (Tel.: Grosvenor 2861). Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 


By direction of Mr. and Mrs. D. Ainslie. Nr. EVERSHOT, DORSET By direction of Lieut.-Col. and Lady Anne Babington. a 
bd , 
Nr. PEVENSEY, SUSSEX In the centre of the Cattistock Hunt. ROXBURGHSHIRE 
With good views inland and seawards. 1 mile from Pevensey Picturesque Hunting Lodge or Cottage Residence On the outskirts of Kelso. 
and Westham Station, Polegate 3 miles, 4% miles Hailsham. BENVILLE COTTAGE The lovely Georgian Residence, Lands and Estate of 
5 miles Eastbourne. Completely modernised and redecorated. PINNACLE HILL. Onthe banks of the Tweed, comprising 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION | Containing hall, sitting room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, | PINNACLE HILL HOUSE with VACANT POSSESSION. 
The very attractive and well-placed small Residential Farm cloakroom, domestic offices, garage. A delightful example of Georgian architecture, modernised 
HANKHAM HALL, WESTHAM Excellent range three loose boxes. on the — bank of po at Rye? —" — 3 
with pleasing early Georgian Residence containing hall, BOUT \ ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION. ible tinndae  aceeatiiie pe egy parr Bag Seen 
3 reception rooms, study, 6 principal bedrooms, dressing FOR SAL E BY ‘AU CTION (unless previously disposed of) Central he ating. M: ain water ‘ Electricity Attractive 
room, bathroom, 2 attic ~ 7 Main electric light, gas on Tuesday, act 29, go parklands. ° sparate kitchen "garden and ‘cottage with 
: and water. . Solicitors : TWEED & S it Ss: vacant possession. The Home Farm of Pinnacle Hill. 
small garden. Valuable orchards. Splendid cottage. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Yeovil (rel: 1066). Several cottages, hacking stables, woodland. Valuable 
Very superior set of farmbuildings with modern cowhouse building land and accommodation enclosures, and the 
for 29, and about 80 ACRES of useful land. Also an AUCTION AT CHICHESTER WEDNESDAY, MODERN SEMI-DETACHED RESIDEN 
previa tom of arable 4 —. ie yg ri ~ OCTOBER 23, 1946. known as 13, Sprouston Road, Kelso, with V ac ANT 
excellent cottages will be offered for SALE AUCTION POSSESSION, containing 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
in three lots (unless previously sold privately), at the WEST SUSSEX COAST hethroom. aden, 1 larder, garage ae germ 
Gildredge Hotel, Eastbourne, on Wednesday, October 23, with gardens having frontage to the beach. The whole Estate extending in all to about 268 ACRES 
1946, at 3 p.m. The attractive small Bungalow Residence will be offered FOR SALE IN LOTS BY PUBLIC 
Particulars, plans and conditions of sale (price 1/-) MONKSEATON, BRACKLESHAM BAY AUCTION (unless sold previously by private treaty), 
from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON Sun verandah, lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, on Monday, November 11, 1946, at 11.30 a.m. 
STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1; etc. Main water and electricity. Garage. Gardens with Solicitors : Messrs. MELVILLE & LINDSAY, 110, 
ERNEST SHEATHER, Esq., F.A.1., 14, St. Leonards private access to the beach. George Street, Edinburgh. Auctioneers : JACKSON 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. Solicitor : Mr. D. W. Details of the Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS AND www as Gace, Bond Street, Leeds. Tel.: 31941 
HARRISON, 2, Devonshire Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel.: 3443). also Cir ter and Ch s 


























By direction of Mrs. Hodson. . 
THE MALT HOUSE, BROAD CAMPDEN, GLOS. WEETON (between Leeds and Harrogate) YORKS. 
1 mile Campden Town and Station. Moreton-in-Marsh Junction & miles. Stratford- A lovely position, yet secluded from the village. 
on-Avon 12 miles. 

FINE OLD COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, WELL MODERNISED STONE-SUILT RESIDENCE OF CLS-WORLD CHARM 
ws Three sitting rooms, 5 Four reception, 5 bedrooms, 
principal, 5 secondary bed 3 bathrooms, ete. Main 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- services. Central heating 
rooms, compact modern j : 
offices. tama cot- COTTAGE. GARAGE for 2 
tages (detached). Three ne uaa con 
garages. All main services STABLING, 2 PADDOCKS 
and central heating. Charm- Spacious lawn, formal gar- 
ing, ee ong den, walled kitchen garden. 
and cherry orcharding,. n in « @ 

all about 4 ACRES in all about 
TO BE SOLD BY AUC- 
TION (unless privately sold) 
on Monday, November 11, | 9 3 39 gncorce — ne 
at The Lygon Arms, POSSESSION SPRING 
“4 ; z Campden. 1947 eR aR eee : 
illustrated sastheniaae of the Joint ‘Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS (Ciren- FOR SALE BY AUCTION in Leeds on October 23 (unless sold previously privately). 
cester), Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel.: 334'5), ALFRED BOWER, High Street, Solicitors: DAY & YEWDALL, 10a, Park Square, Leeds. Auctioneers: 
Chipping Campden, (Tel. Campden 224) JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds. Tel.: Leeds 31941. 


Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWoO RTH & co. 


(3 lines 
48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
By direction of Col. J. C. Hargreaves, In first class order. 
SUSSEX COAST WANTED OXFORDSHIRE 
PLATTEN HOUSE, SELSEY Within 24% hours by rail from London, in a sporting district. AN HISTORIC OLD PROPERTY 


Chichester 8 miles, Goodwood about 12 miles, directly 


overlooking the sea. 
} HANTS OR DORSET 


4 preferred. 


& ; A well-equipped 
= a | COUNTRY HOUSE 


of some character, ready for early occupation. Minimum 





12). ACRES 
FREEHOLD 














By the river, convenient for Oxford and London. 
¢ - 8 . 





of 5 master’s bedrooms, 3 or more bathrooms, and 4 maids’ 
rooms, with electric light installed and 
ABOUT 100 ACRES (or more) 


with Home Farm. 


A well-planned N.B.—F H in first-cl i ith fitted basins i A skilfully restored 
N.b.— for a ouse in Jirst-ciass order wih J utec aAsins in 
iis one happ sep , XVth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
tight bed and dressing, 3 bath, hall and 3 reception rooms. bedrooms, polished floors and modern domestic arrangements, Ten bed., 3 bath., hall and 3 reception rooms. M: in 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING, R : ‘ , electricity and water. Latest central heating. Stablir¢. 
Garage and 2 rooms. a special price might be paid. garage. Two cottages. Boathouses. Walled gard 
QROUNDS OF * ACRE ADJOINING SANDY 
“BEACH . PRICE £15,000 WITH 7 ACRES 
For sale privately now or by Auction later. Particulars (with photograph) should be sent to “Sir A,” Ready for immediate occupation. 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, : 
London, W.1. cjo WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W-1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 4 MILES FROM CHELTENHAM 
The Freehold Residential and Sporting 
GREENWAY ESTATE 


TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Standing about 270 ft. up, on loam 
soil, in a finely timbered park. 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 7 principal 


bedrooms, 7 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, complete offices. 


(Contral heating. Main electricity, 

power and drainage. Garages and 
bling. Attractive pleasure grounds, 
Walled garden and glasshouse. 


intrance Lodge and 2 Cottages 


tial i ue 


THE GREEN FARM 
A first-class Dairy Farm of 
200 acres 


With an attractive house, a cottage 
and ample farm buildings. Let at 


£250 per annum. 


Vacant Possession of the 
Residence 


ABOUT 234 ACRES 


For Sale privately 


Sole Agents : Messrs. CHAS. C. CASTLE & SON, 2, Regent Street, Cheltenham, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Han rverSquare, WL, 





BUCKS—8 MILES FROM AYLESBURY 
In unspoilt country adjoining a small village. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Restored and modernised 
and in excellent order 
throughout. 

Three reception rooms, 7 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, ground floor 
domestic _ offices. Com- 
panies’ electric light and 
water. Part central heat- 
ing. Stabling and garage 
premises. Cottage can be 
rented. Delightful tim- 
bered gardens and grounds 
with lake, kitchen gardens 
and orchards, 


About 5 Acres. Ideally situated for the Whaddon Chase Hunt. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square,W.1. (42,455) 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Excellent Yachting Facilities. 6~™miles Chichester, 
London 13 hours (electric trains). 


Distinctive Modern Resi- 
dence, built for owner’s 
occupation, first-class 
order throughout. South 
aspect, exceptional views 
over unspoilt creek. 


rg cloaks (h. and c.) and 

C., 3 reception rooms, 
7 Y Clee 4 bathrooms, 
domestic offices. Central 
heating, independent hot 
water service. Main elec- 
tricity (power point in 
every room), water and 
drainage. Telephone. Built 
in furniture. Oak floors. 

Garage. 
Attractively disposed and well-maintained gardens. Sunk formal garden with pond, 
hard tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 

ABOUT 3', ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD—VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,976) 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines, 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."' 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882 


Telegrams: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’”’ 
“ Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC ADILLY W I: 1. STATION ROAD, READING 





OAKHAM, RUTLAND 
In the centre of the Cottesmore Hunt. 
LANGHAM COTTAGE 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 3, 5 OR 7 YEARS 


This well-known delightful 
small hunting box, stone 
built and thatched, in per- 
fect order. Eight bedrooms 
with basins, 2 bathrooms, 
3 charming reception rooms. 
Central heating, electric 
light and power, gas and 
capital water supply. 


Lovely old-world gardens. 


Hunting stabling 10 boxes. 


Garage, cottage. 3 fields 
18 ACRES in all could be 
included or not as desired. 


Further particulars from Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Courtyard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 





STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
3 miles Slough Station (G.W.R.). Close to bus route. 20 miles of London. 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD DETACHED RESIDENCE 
known as 
WHITE OAKS, UXBRIDGE ROAD, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 
Situated in delightful rural surroundings, close to the village, and easily accessible to 
Slough Station, with quite frequent trains to Paddington. The Residence has a pleasing 
elevation, standing well back and secluded from the road, built of brick with stucco 
cream-washed walls and slate roof. 
The accommodation comprises 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
maid’s bedroom, outside W.C. Garage, main electric light, modern drainage, telephone. 
The garden is beautifully laid out, being surrounded by a high hedge, with small lawn, 
well-stocked kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT %, OF AN ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION. 

Which Messrs. NICHOLAS have instructions to offer for sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously disposed of) at London Auction Mart, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
early in November. 

Sale particulars can be obtained from Solicitors: Messrs. ROOKS, WALES, GODWIN 
AND GALSWORTHY, Norfolk House, Lawrence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. Auctioneers: 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1, and Reading. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





“DADMANS,’’ LYNSTED, NEAR SITTINGBOURNE, 
KENT 


Surrounded by orchards, near lovely old Elizabethan village. 
CHARMING 500-YEARS-OLD RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN 
ANNE ADDITIONS 

Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
TWO GARAGES. 
STABLING. 


Old world walled-in gar- 
dens, orchard and paddock. 


6 ACRES FREEHOLD. 


Best offer over £7,000 
will secure. Possession 
March, 1947, or earlier 
by arrangement. 
Irder to view from Sole aes F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 





“THE FIRS,’’ CROXLEY GREEN, NEAR 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS 


One of the loveliest homes within 18 miles of London. Adjacent to Open Common and 
commanding unspoilt views. 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Modernised regardless of 
cost and equipped with par- 
quet floors, choice fireplaces 
and luxurious bathrooms. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, staff quarters. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
STABLING. 
Inexpensive gardens, 
orchard and paddock. 

9 ACRES FREEHOLD 
£15,000 


Order to view from the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





By order of the Liquidators, Naldera Estates, Ltd. 


BRACING KENT COAST 
Enjoying uninterrupted sea views. 
** NALDERA” 


North Foreland 
Estate, Broadstairs 


Well-fitted Freehold Marine 
Residence containing : Hall, 
corridors, 5 reception and 
garden room, conservatory, 
9 bedrooms, 2 baths, tower 
room, usual offices. Ali 
Companies’ services. 
Central and constant hot 
water installations. Double 
garage. Terraced gardens 
and grounds of about an 
acre. With vacant posses- 
ae sion. 

For Sale by Auction at the Grand Hotel, "Broadstairs, on Thursday, 
November 7 next, at 3 p.m., unless sold privately beforehand. 
Solicitors ;: Messrs. J. A. & H. E. FARNFIELD, 8, Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3. 
Particulars and conditions of sale Jrom the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. B. J. PEARSON, 
F.A.L.P.A., Station Gates, Broadstairs, Kent (Broadstairs 183), and Messrs. HAMPTON 
AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (Regent 8222). 


EWHURST, SURREY 
BRACKENHURST 


700 feet up, commanding superb views of South Downs. 





Choice modern Freehold Residence adjoining Hurtwood Common. Hall, 3 reception 

rooms, studio or music room. Compact offices. 6 bed., dressing and bathrooms. 

Company's electric light and water. Garage for 2. Building suitable for conversion 

into bungalow. Beautifully tended and inexpensive gardens with kitchen garden, etc., 
in all about 2 ACRES. 


For Sale by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., on Wednesday, October 30 next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold 


CHESHAM BOIS 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Convienent for Stations. 


Standing in well-kept 
and secluded grounds of 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, _ billiards room 
cloakrooms, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms, excellent offices. 


Garage for 4 cars. Cottage. 


Greenhouse. Good outbuildings. 
PRICE £8,750 


Apply: Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(Regent 8222). (B.2142s) 





BUCKS 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, DATCHET, Nr. WINDSOR 


A choice little Period House on two floors facing open green and River Thames. 

Galleried lounge 29 ft. x 17 ft., panelled dining room, domestic offices, including ser- 

vants’ bed, bath and sitting room. Two staircases, 3 or 4 bedrooms and second 

bathroom. Co.’s electric light, water and gas available. Central heating. Garage. 
Lovely old-world gardens. Vacant Possession. 


Hampton & Sons in conjunction with Lawrence & Son will sell the above 
by Auction at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on 


Wed day, October 30, next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously disposed of). 





privately beforehand). 


Solicitors : Messrs. HART & SONS, South Street, Godalming, Surrey. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SONS, Estate 
Offices, Godalming, Surrey (Tel. 2), and Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 

Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (Regent 8222) 


Solicitors; Messrs. WESTERN & SONS, 35, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. LAWRENCE, SON & LAIRD, 3, 
High Street, Marlow, and Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 

St. James’s, S.W.1. (Regent 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER Tel. : 2451. 





BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 16 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. ESTATE WATER. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
Garages. Two paddocks. Four loose boxes. 
20 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION. £8,500. 


Particulars from JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. (Telephone 2451). 











Chartered \ X ) ‘ I ' I . WOKINGHADNS, 
Surveyors A S & SON BERKS. Tel.:7 ” 
44 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


In an unspoilt village. 
OODLANDS, WOBURN SANDS 





DORSET COAST 


Gardens terraced down to the beach. 


Nestled in the Wrington Vale at the foot of the Mendip Hills 


** HOPEDALE ”’ 


in the village of 


LANGFORD, SOMERSET 


Bristol 12 miles, Weston-super-Mare 9 miles. 


A STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


amidst fine countryside and within a few miles of the sea. 
Five bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen, 


UNIQUE COASTAL PROPERTY 
7 he mae garage, etc. 

“far from the madding crowd” with bus route within one 
mile. Four reception rooms, 9 small bedrooms, 2 baths, 
and adjoining cottage of 5 rooms and bathroom could be practically all on two floors. Large hall, 3 reception, 8 be: - 
incorporated, Walled grounds of nearly 2 R RUNNING STREAM rooms, dressing room, 3 baths. Playroom (on garden level. 
Tennis court, fruit and kitchen garden. Garages. siete ‘i ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATIN¢. 


, TACAN wee - Garage. Vinery. Walled gardens and paddock, Ovir 
AL VACA) 2 
£5,000 FREEHOLD ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 2 ACRES. 
Adjoining field could be obtained. 


VICTORIAN SOLIDITY AT ITS BEST 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS BORDERED BY A Spaciously planned House with good square, lofty room’, 








AUCTION SALE ON OCTOBER 23 AT BRISTOL | FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 3°. 
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MEMBERS UF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


THL CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





QUILDFORD 


Situate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near 
to an old village. 


A Delightful XVIth-Century Farmhouse 
with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 


The charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 
there are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 
in all ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Avents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,707) 





Near MAIDENHEAD 
In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
aspect. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
mpletely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
‘li-disposed grounds including rose garden, orchard, 
kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 
e River Bourne runs through the grevade which 
extend to ABOUT 5% ACRES. 


< 


4 


BUCKS 


Convenient for Aylesbury, Bicester and Buckingham. 


In a nicely sheltered position in rural country with south 
aspect and commanding good views. 


A Charming Half-Timbered Residence 


ORIGINALLY - OLD pAe owas. REBUILT 
A FEW YEARS AG 





Lounge hall, 3 reception, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
FIRST-CLASS SQUASH COURT WITH GALLERY 
Three cottages. Hunter stabling. Farm buildings. 
Inexpensive gardens with herbaceous borders, lawns, 
flower and rose gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen garden, 

pasture, arable, etc., in all 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


UNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 


In a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views. 


An Ideal Property for a School, Institution, Country 
lub, etc. 


Large entrance hall, 4 reception, 


20 bedrooms (most having 
fitted basins, h. and c.), 


5 bathrooms, splendid domestic 


ap with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
VATER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Two COTTAGES. STABLING, GARAGE. ALSO 


SMALL BRICK-BUILT 
nominal rent. 
court, 


HOUSE, at present let at a 
Beautifully timbered grounds, hard tennis 
walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about 


30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 


Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


with 3 reception rooms, 


Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 


war and will have to be entirely remade. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. 


651 


- 


EEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
pected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & a) 
1 ’ 


— 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 


POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,710) 


ONLY £8,000 
Inspected by Sole 





(16,730). 








S MOUNT ST., 
ONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ass 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Fine VIEWS OF CHANNEL. DISTINCTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE, on 2 floors, with Mansard 
roof. Eight bed, 2 baths, 2 reception rooms. All main 
vices, Garage. Attractive well-stocked garden. FREE- 
H ILD 7,500. VACANT POSSESSION.—Owner’s 
Avents : : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1 


BERKS—WARGRAVE 


H 1GH POSITION ABOVE RIVER ,6 minutes station, 
quiet and _ secluded. Comfortable MODERN 
RESIDENCE, recently redecorated throughout. Six bed, 
bath, lounge hall and 2 reception rooms, loggia. Main 
electricity, gas and water. Garage. Matyred garden, tennis 
lawn, about 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,650. All ready 
to step oo .—Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, 


FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE of charm and atmosphere. 

Southern exposure, lovely views. 10-12 beds, 6 baths, 
lounge-dining hall with gallery, 3 reception rooms, studio. 
All main services. Central heating. Garage, 4 excellent 
cottages. Gardens of exquisite beauty, water garden, 
kitchen garden, etc., in all about & ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION.— 
_* Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, 

ele 








Irreproachable 


order; 
Twelve beds, 


in all about 29 AC 
rental of £200 p.a. 





BUCKS. UNDER 20 MILES LONDON 
Adjoining HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF PARKLANDS 





DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM 


5 baths, 4 reception rooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
gardens (a special feature), walled kitchen and pastureland, 
Lease of about 9 years at low 


can be secured for £2,000.—Sole 


SPECIAL INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 
AMBLE RIVER, high position, extensive views. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of character. Twelve 
bed, 4 bath, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Garages, 2 cottages, smal] farmery. 
Matured gardens and grounds, in all about 161, AC . 
Long river frontage, close to hard. FREEHOLD £15,000. 
—Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount St. W.1, 
KENT (BETWEEN LITTLESTONE AND RYE) 
FASCINATING SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
of warm mellowed red brick, close to village. 6-7 beds, 
2 baths, 3 reception rooms, dance room. Electric light. 
Stabling, garage, 2 cottages, farmery. Delightful walled 
garden, productive orchards and rich pasture, in all about 
30 ACRES. FREEHOLD £10,000 or near offer. 
Highly RALPH Pay 
AND TAYLOR, 


recommended by Owner's 
3, 1 Street, W.1. 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
D'STANT VIEWS OF CATHEDRAL AND LOVELY 
WOLDS. On bus route. 250-years-old COTTAGE, 
completely modernised by noted architect. 


Agents: 


Colour-washed 


brickwork, pantiled roof. Main water. Electric light 
, detail of modern comfort. (mains later). Septic tank drainage. Two reception, 
Central heating. kitchen, 3 beds, bath, 2 w.c.s; red quarry tiled floor on 

Garage, stabling. Old-world ground level. Small garden, 


paddock with long road 
for garage, in all 7 ACRES. FREE- 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION.— 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 


frontage and site 
HOLD £4,500. 
Sole London Agents : 











Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 
OXFORD JAM ES STYLES Re WHITLOCK rch 
om OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





With Vacant Possession of Lots 1, 3 and 4. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Leicester 14 miles, Market Harborough 18 miles, Melton Mowbray 7 miles, Oakham & miles. 
SALE IN SIX LOTS OF 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES, ETC. 


situated adjacent to the villages of Owston, Burrough-on-the-Hill, and Somerby. 

LOT 1. NEWBOLD GRANGE FARM. Small House 

80 ACRES, with vacant possession. 

LOT,.2. NEWBOLD FARM, 368 ACRES /et on a yearly tenancy at £447 per annum. 

LOT 3. SIX MODERN COTTAGES (in the village of Somerby), some let on service 

tenancies. 

LOT 4. SOMERBY HALL, with extensive hunter stabling and parkland, 

13 ACRES, vacant possession. 

LOT 5. THREE COTTAGES AT SOMERBY. 

LOT 6. FREEHOLD WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, | a. 1r 

eligible building site. 

ro be _ pon? Auction 4 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK at the Royal Hotel 

» November 13, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately 
meanwhile). 


Particulars, eK and conditions of sale obtainable from the Auctioneers, as above, 
King Edward Street, Oxford (Tel. Nos. 4637/8). 


and homestead; nearly 


about 


26 p., affording 








At the low upset price of £6,000. 


THE CAUSEWAY HOUSE, CHOLSEY, BERKSHIRE 


Cholsey and Moulsford Station (G.W.R.) 42 mile, Wallingford 2 miles, Realing about 
13 miles, Oxford 15 miles. 
VERY CHARMING, SMALL, FREEHOLD, MODERNISED 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 
built of brick, with mellowed tiled roof and latticed windows, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light, main 


Garage and outbuildings. Delightful 
2 paddocks, in all about 6 ACRES. 


3 sitting rooms, with open fireplaces, 


water supply, telephone. and productive 


gardens and 2 
VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 
To be Sold by Auction, upon the premises, as above, on Thursday, October 24, 


1946, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Auctioneers, as above, 16, King 
Nos, 4637/8). 


Particulars and conditions of sale obtainable from the 
Edward Street, Oxford. (Tel. 











i. 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





ESSEX HIGHLANDS, 40 MILES LONDON 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for a gentleman wishing to combine pleasure and certainly profit farming with excellent 
residential facilities. Beautiful position 300 feet up. Splendid social and sporting 
amenities. 
The Residence is one of character, part Georgian and Tudor, standing in a 
SMALL PARK WITH PICTURESQUE SHEET OF WATER 
!{t is modernised, easily run, with lounge hall, 3 rec., 5-6 bed., bath., splendid offices: 
Main electricity. Water, etc., together with the HOME FARM OF SOME 250 
ACRES. Excellent buildings and 6 cottages. 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ESTATES ON OFFER AND QUITE 
UNEXPECTEDLY PLACED IN THE MARKET. FREEHOLD, POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 





GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE AND FARM 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


This very attractive old 
tone Red Brick Residence 
in spotless condition and 
enjoying extensive views of 
the Cotswolds. Four good 
reception, 6 bed, bath, Co.’s 
water, main electric light. 
Excellent buildings and 
108 ACRES 
of level and exceedingly 
rich old grass. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 
Road, S8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton 
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Grosvenor 1553 


(4 lines) 
25, MOUNT ST., 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778 
G caine SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave 8q., 
and 68, Victoria St., 





THIS UNIQUE LITTLE PROPERTY 


is situate only 30 minutes from London yet in perfectly rural surroundings and comprises 
perhaps the 

most beautifully ap- 
pointed small house it is 
possible to find and can 
be run with only a daily 

help. 
Six bed and dressing, 3 
bath, 4 reception rooms. 
All mains, 30 radiators. 
All oak floors and panelled 
rooms, fitted basins, com- 
pletely tiled and rubber- 
floored bathroom and 

offices. 
PRE-WAR COST OVER 

£20,000 

Garage, meadow and wood- 

land. 

22 ACRES WITH 


CHAIN OF 3 LAKES 
Might be divided. 


Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (2021) 





OVERLOOKING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Surrey, 20 miles of Piccadilly Circus. 


This pleasing Residence 
occupies a picked position 
well back from a quiet road 
approached by 2 drives. 

Hall, 3. reception and 
billiards room, 7 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, servants’ wing 
with 6 bedrooms, bath- 

room, etc. 

Central he ating throughout. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water, modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling, large 
playroom, ete., gardens and 
grounds of about 7 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Further land and 5 cottages available if required. 


All further particulars of the Sole Agents: mee?’ —— & SONS, 25, Moun‘ 
Street, London, W.1 796) 








Telegrams : 
Turloran, Audley, London. 


‘TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


177. MOUNT ST., LONDON. 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER BAGSHOT HEATH 


West Surrey, high up, gravel soil, 6 miles Woking. 


Grosvenor 2838 
(2 lines) 





10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD COTTAGE, 


LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
LODGE. 


Central heating. Lavatory basins in bedrooms. Main 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


water and electricity. 
WITH FINE OLD TREES, WOODLAND. 


SERVANTS’ HALL, etc 22 ACRES 


GARAGES FOR 4. TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents : TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


CYRIL JONES ~ 


BA.L., §.V.A. 








THE ESTATE HOUSE, 
MAIDENHEAD 





OCTOBER AUCTIONS 


THE MALTINGS, COOKHAM 


A LOVELY PERIOD RESIDENCE FACING 
VILLAGE GREEN 


4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Five bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery suite, 3 reception 
® rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Garage for 4. Cottage. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
PUBLIC AUCTION OCTOBER 17, 1946 


25 MILES LONDON 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 45 ACRES 


Eleven bed and dressing rooms, 


MAIN SERVICES. 





LOWER HOUSE, CHORLEYWOOD 
In a woodland setting. 
4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Garage. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE with small plantation. 
COMPANIES’ SERVICES. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

PUBLIC AUCTION OCTOBER 31, 1946 

, The Estate House, Maidenhead. Tel.: Maidenhead 2033 '4. Auctioneer : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A. 


Excellent order throughout. Lovely 
grounds. 


Two cottages. Garage. Stabling. 


BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Apply : CYRIL JONES, F.A.L., 








T. S. SANDEL ;, 
F.V.A. 





S. W. SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. Tel.: Sidmouth 41 


"T RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosv “nor 2861. Telegrams : ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 








SIDMOUTH 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE. £4,500 
Two reception, 4 bedrooms, double garage. Small garden. Central heating. 
main services. 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 
TO BE LET FOR THE WINTER MONTHS 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


with 4 reception, 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Garden ai | 
grounds ‘of over 20 ACRES. 


Low inclusive rent 8 guineas weekly. 


SIDMOUTH 


AUCTION FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 
MANSTON HOUSE, STURMINSTER NEWTON, DORSET 
THIS CHARMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 





Galleried hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, 6 principal and 4 staff bedrooms. 
ALL SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage, stabling, cottage. Lovely grounds partly bounded by stream, walled 
kitchen garden and 2 paddocks, about 514 ACRES 


Illustrated particulars (price 1/-) from JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil, 
and TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 








GUILDFORD and Cranleigh (between), amidst lovely country with glorious views. 
Vg oe COUNTRY neg Hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 9 bed TO BE LET FOR 6 OR 12 MONTHS AT 12 QUINEAS WEEKLY 

(2 h./e.). Main electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Garage for 3, flat over. 

Excellent cottage. Charming gardens, kitchen garden and woodland. 4 ACRES. F ? ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 

£12,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,832) in best locality. Two reception and 6 bedrooms. Garage. MAIN SERVICE). 








E DEMAND FOR GOOD CLASS COUNTRY PROPERTIES |!) 
USSEX. BEDHAM, NEAR FITTLEWORTH. Beautiful position for house. TT INSISTENT. We are anxious, at all times, to hear from clients wishing t) 


wh Eg RE yyy gtacete we. a dispose of houses of character. Inspection made and expert advice given withot 
as a oy 44,8 fee. No charges incurred unless a sale results. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





—_— 


HEART OF THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 


300 ft. up, 2 


miles from Oakham, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


supply. 





Garage. Stabling for 6. 


Rough shooting over 1,200 ACRES might be Let. 


Attractive pleasure gardens. 





Owner’s Agents : CURTIS.& HENSON, as above. 


A well-equipped House. order. Electric light. Cen- 
tral heating. Hunter 
stabling. Manor Farm. 

12 Bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Hill Barn Farm. Coombe 

hall, 3 reception rooms, Farm. Accommodation 

Se ee land. Numerous cottages. 
electric light, estate water Allotments. 


Central heating, domestic House and Grounds and by 
acini arrangement of the Hill 
hot water. Barn and Coombe Farms. 


Joint Auctioneers : 


THE GREAT ROLLRIGHT MANOR ESTATE 


Near Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, 
’ 


A STONE-BUILT 
MANOR HOUSE 


of medium size. In good 


ABOUT 826 ACRES 


Vacant Possession of Manor 





For Sale by Auction at Oxford on October 23 next. 


RIDER, HEATON, MEREDITH & HILLS, 8, New Square, Lincolns Inn, London. 
FRANKLIN & JONES, Trewin Court, Oxford, and CURTIS & HENSON, 
as above. 


Solicitors : 








URVEYORS 


A’ D VALUERS 
(EDWARD A. SYMMONS, F.A.! 


N A. JOHNS, 
36, BERK ELEY 


STREET, 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


LONDON, 


LAND AND 


ESTATE AGENTS 
F.V. F. W. LOVEDAY, F.V.I., 
Wa Mayra 0016 


A.A.L.P.A.) 





NORTH ESSEX 


GUBBIONS HALL, GREAT LEIGHS—AN EARLY TUDOR RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM, in all about 100 ACRES 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED Also FARMLANDS and BUILDINGS 
extending to 73 ACRES 
and containing 
(at present let). 
6 | drooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
VACANT POSSESSION OF HOUSE, 


ma i's room, and excellent domestic offices. 


Pili TURESQUE MOAT AND 8 ACRES OF 
GROUNDS. 


Illustrated particulars available shortly from the offices of the Auctioneers : 





GROUNDS and 20 ACRES of WOODLAND 


For SALE by AUCTION at an early date 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 


36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 0016 (5 lines). 








FAREBROTHER, 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTEKED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





The 
‘“ROCKYLANE FARM” 


ROTHERFIELD GREYS, NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES, OXON. 


Freehold Residential Estate 


n 


= 


attractive Period Residence. Attractive paddock, farmland and 
restored and modernised. Eight 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 


model domestic offices. 


Exceptionally gardens, 
Skilfully 


bedrooms, 


productive woodlands, 


in all about 98 ACRES. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
Which will be offered for Sale by Auction 
at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, on October 
23,1946 (unless previously sold privately). 


Fine old barn. 


THREE COTTAGES 





ee 





For Particulars and permission to view, apply to: The Solicitors, Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
The Auctioneers, Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT WITHIN 70 MINUTES OF THE CITY 


3 miles from an important town. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE ABOUT 230 ACRES 
(in a ring fence) including some good quality enclosures of grassland and 80 ACRES of Arable 
i and Woodlands. 

1698 


ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE DATING FROM 
built of mellowed red brick with stone-mullion windows and brick clustered chimneys. Oak 
panelled and parquet floored hall, dining room, study, library and smoking room. Papered 
drawing room. Nine principal bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, nursery and staff wings. 

Good domestic offices. Excellent garage for 6 cars. 
COMPANY’S ELEC TRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 
Two newly built entrance lodges. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED OLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. SWIMMING POOL, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, FULLY STOCKED. MODEL HOME FARM witha splendid 
range of modern boxes for bloodstock or a pedigree herd. Bailiff’s house, 4 modern cottages. 
é Fr particulars, apply to the Joint Agents : Messrs 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


or Messrs. 
COLLINS & COLLINS, 50, BROOK STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


a 
Grosvenor 


WILSON & CO. saan 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


4 miles Blandford. Easy reach of Salisbury. 


Original JACOBEAN HOUSE of EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


In a wonderful state of 


preservation. Many pan- 
elled rooms and _ other 
period features. Completely 
modernised with electricity, 
central heating, etc. 18 bed 
and dressing rooms, 8 bath- 
rooms, magnificent hall and 
3 reception rooms. Set 
within old-world gardens 
and finely timbered park. 


Stabling, garage, 2 cottages. 
‘irst-rate fishing. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 42 ACRES £15,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Or with Home Farm (let) with good house and buildings, 8 cottages and valuable 
woodlands, in all 
748 ACRES £30,000 
Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





SUSSEX. OVERLOOKING THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Convenient to Haywards Heath and Lewes. 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 


With fine oak panelling, 
parquet floors, choice fire- 
places, and luxurious bath- 
rooms. 
OCCUPYING ONE OF 
THE FINEST POSITIONS 
IN SUSSEX. 
Eleven bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, fine 
hall and 4 reception rooms. 
Lodge, chauffeur’s flat, 
garage and stabling. 


Main electric light and power. Central heating. Pasture and woodland. 
ABOUT 141 ACRES 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mout 


Street, W.1. 


Ny 








SUNNINGHILL 


BERKS. MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva. 


ASCOT 818 





By direction of Major R. P. H. Elwes, M.B.E., M.C. 


BERKSHIRE 


Within % mile of Ascot Station, % mile from Swinley Golf Course. 
The Freehold modern Country Residence (built in 1930) 
TREVOR WOOD, ASCOT 

Comprising 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. Excel- 
lent modern domestic 
offices, servants’ hall. Pol- 
ished oak floors in all main 
rooms. Fitted wash basins. 
Central heating. Co.’s elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
Main drainage. Garage for 
2 cars. Well-laid-out gar- 
dens. The whole extending 

j to 44, ACRES 

FOR SAL E BY AUCTION (unles ss previously sold privately) by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 

at the Sunningdale Hotel, Sunningdale, on Wednesday, Nov. 13, at 3p .m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. YOUNG JONES & Co., Suffolk Lane, London, E.C.4. te ansion 
House 8354. 





By direction of the Executor of the late M. W. Heneage, Esq. 


CLOSE TO WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Within easy reach of station, on omnibus route. 
THE GEORGIAN HOUSE, HERONSBROOK, sieaeaaeaaiiees 


The accommodation com- 
prises 9 principal bedrooms, 
and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms 
and hall (oak panelled 
dining room, oak beamed 
music room). Co.’s electri- 
city, gas and water. Main 
drainage. Central heating. 


Gardener’s flat. Brick-built 
squash court. Garages and 
excellent outbuildings. 


Walled kitchen garden. In 
all about 4% RES 
freehold. ee 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole leuieus previously sold privately), by ie. 
N. C. TUFNELL, at the Property on Tuesday, Nov. 19, at 12.30 p.m., followed by a 
two-day sale of the contents. Solicitors: Messrs. Mone RIEFF WARREN PATERSON AND 
Co., 45, West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. Central 0683. 








Telegrams: Tel.: 3225 
“sales Eainburgh Ge W. INGRAM, F:s.1. "@ lines) 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 





SPORTING PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


CAITHNESS. (Capital dogging Grouse Moor of about 6,600 ACRES with 2 trout 
lochs, keeper’s house and kennels, 4 sheep farms, and some small holdings. Hotel 
accommodation near by. The moor is accessible and easily walked, and has already 
yielded over 120 brace in August, 1946. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY. About 20,000 ACRES of sheep grazing in owner’s 
hands. No lodge. Capital stalking. Grouse and wild fowl shooting and trout fishing. 


SUTHERLAND. Grouse shooting and occasional stag over 2,000 ACRES. Small 
comfortable house and sheep farm in owner’s hands, 


HEBRIDES. Exclusive fishing, salmon and trout and sea trout. Remote small 

house, bathroom and electric light. Shooting available. 

SPORTING PROPERTIES SOLD RECENTLY :—EAST RHIDORROCH in 

Wester Ross, a deer forest of 10,000 acres. LENY ESTATE in Perthshire, grouse and 

salmon fishing, 2,900 acres. GLENROSSAL ESTATE, SUTHERLAND, stags, grouse 
and salmon fishing, 2,500 acres. 


FOR SCOTTISH PROPERTIES—C. W. INGRAM, F.S.lI., 


By direction of Sir William Collins. 
HAMPSHIRE 


In beautiful country between Winchester, Alton and Petersfield (7 to 9 miles), 2 miles from 
the old-world town of Alresford. The major portion of BISHOP’S SUTTON ESTATE, 
comprising Jacobean-style Residence, HARCOMBE HOUSE. Twelve bed, 2 bath, 
and 4 reception. Co.’s electric light. Estate water supply. tae matured garden and 
grounds. The well-equipped PEDIGREE STOCK FARMS, NEW BARN and PARK- 
SIDE, complete model buildings, bailiff’s house, 7 cottages and 610 ACRES, forming 
compact estate, affording capital shooting. LACKLANDS STU D, COBBS AND 
COMMON FARMS, pedigree Stock or Stud Farm, 322 ACRES. Superior farm 
buildings, several loose boxes, farm house, 5 cottages. MYRTLE FARM. Capital 
Dairy Holding, good house, cottage, ample buildings and 89 OR 140 ACRES fertile 
land. Accommodation Lands and Country Properties in villages of Bishop’s Sutton 
and Ropley. Extending in all to about 1,085 ACRES, POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION. 
HEWETT & LEE 

are instructed to offer for Sale by Auction in blocks or lots at THE ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS, ALTON, on NOV. 19, 1946 (unless previously sold privately). Particulars, 
2/6, from Solicitors : NEISH, HOWELL & HALDANE, 47, Watling St., E.C.4, or HEWETT 
AND LEE, High St., Guildford, and Farnham, Surrey, and Alresford, Hants. 


With Possession, 




















Adjoining Camberley Heath Golf Course, 1% miles from Camberley Station and about 
29 miles from London. 
The Attractive Modernised Residence 


Rane + di nmintedhaas LODGE, CAMBERLEY 


The accommodation com- 
prises : Lounge hall, dining 
room, morning room, draw- 
ing room, billiards room, 
cloakroom, ete., good 
domestic quarters, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. The 
house is generously equip- 
ped with lavatory basins, 
gas’ fires and electric heat- 
ing points, and is in excel- 
lent condition throughout. 
The outbuildings are of sub- 
stantial construction and 
comprise garages for 4 cars 
with chauffeur’s and gar- 
dener’s flats, tool shed. 
implement store, etc. 
Detached Bungalow at present let at £78 p.a. inclusive of rates. 
The gardens and grounds are well laid out and easily maintained and comprise an area 
of about 18 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold previously by private treaty) by 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 
at the CambridgetHotel, Camberley, on Tuesday, November 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
The Solicitors : Messrs. CLOSE & Son, Camberley, Surrey (Telephone : Camberley 1475/6). 
The Auctioneers: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 32, Millbank, London, 8.W.1 
(Telephone: Victoria 3012) and Kenley House, Oxted, Surrey (Telephone Oxted 975). 


FOR SALE, ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


IN A FAVOURITE > 
PART OF WEST 
SUSSEX 


VApproached through 
beautifully timbered avenue. 


Well-built Residence with 
5 reception, 12 bedrooms, 
usual offices, in exceptional 
situation. Two cottages. 
Carefully planted wood- 
lands. Six miles Goodwood 
Racecourse. 109 ACRES 
Apply :— 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. 
Chartered Surveyors, 7, Charles I! St., St. James’s Square, London, S.W 1 














COTSWOLDS "7 
CHARMING 17TH-CENTURY SMALL COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


situate 425 feet above sea level and modernised with electric light and power throug \- 
out, independent boiler and Aga cooker, and known as 


WOODVILLE, PAINSWICK 


Lounge hall, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms and bathroom on the first floor, 2 attic bedroor s 
and boxroom. Garden, good outbuildings with garage and Stable. Main water. 





VACANT POSSESSION. AUCTION OCTOBER 25, 1946. 


DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 
Est. 1772. STROUD, GLOS. Tel ; 675/6. 
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Telegrams 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 


Mayfair 6341 


‘=m JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of L. J. Milne, Esq. 
NEAR BASINGSTOKE 


AN EXCELLENT CORN-GROWING AND STOCK FARM 
vcially adapted for mechanical cultivation, suitable for dairying and in a high state of 


fertility 
THE MANOR FARM, North Oakley, Basingstoke. 
Attractive farmhouse. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 5 bed 
and 2 dressing rooms, bath- 
room, attics. 

Well-fruited garden. Com- 
modious farm buildings 
with corn drier.  Bailiff’s 

house and 6 cottages: 
In all about 914 ACRES 
Excellent partridge and 

pheasant shooting. 
WITH VACANT POS- 

SESSION ON 

COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction (unless 
sold privately) atthe Station 
Hotel, Basingstoke, at 3 
p.m., on October 16, 1946. 

Price of partic ulars 2/-. 
licitors: H. Davis & Co., 42, Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 
9511/2). 

ictioneers | SIMMONS & SONS, (Basingstoke 199), Reading and Henley-on-Thames 

JOHN D. Woop ANb Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Mayfair 6341). 


direction of G. C. Demetriadi, Esq. 
CHESHIRE 


a sandstone ridge near Delamere Forest. Chester 10 miles, Manchester 35 miles, 
Liverpool 25 miles, Warrington 15 miles. 
The exceptionally choice and well-known Freehold Residential Estate 
MANLEY KNOLL 

tending to about 77 ACRES and supremely well equipped down to the smallest 
tail. THE HOUSE, in the style of a timber-framed Cheshire Manor, stands high, 
commanding distant views, 

approached by a wooded 

drive and contains: Four 

reception rooms, billiards 

or music room, 6 principal 

bedrooms with 3. bath- 

rooms, 4-5 secondary bed 

rooms and bathroom. Model 

offices with Esse and refrig- 

erator room. Exception- 

ally beautiful grounds in- 

cluding the noted rock 

garden with pool. 





Six good cottages (all with 
electric light and water 
sanitation). Good range of 

2 ‘i stone farm buildings. 

\ really unique property £23,500 Freehold or £16,500 with 25 acres 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD with early Vacant Possession 
ery highly recommended by the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23 Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (73,607) 





By direction of the Trustees of the late C. H. Combe, Esq. 
POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS. TITHE FREE. 
One of the finest examples of Landscape Gardening. 
Within 20 miles of London by road, Esher 5 miles, Guildford 9 miles and Cobham Station 
2% miles. 
CELEBRATED RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, PAIN’S HILL, 
COBHAM, SURREY. 
Lovely 18th century resi- 
denceoverlookingthe River 
Mole: 2 halls, 5 reception 
rooms, ball room, 20 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. All main services. 
Stables and garage. Home 
farm. 5 cottages. Kitchen 
gardens. Woodlands. Beau- 
tiful park with lake of 
15 acres. Bounded by the 
River Mole. 

IDEALLY SITUATEI 
FOR GOOD Gere ELOP- 

MENT 
UNRIVALL ED 1 TES 

AND IMPORTANT 

FRONTAGES 
ABOUT 236 ACRES 3 
For sale by Auction as a Whole (unless sold privately) at The London Auction Mart, 

on November 7, 1946, 
Solicitors : STILEMAN, NEATE & TOPPING, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
Land Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, 4%, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers : CHAS OSENTON & Co., Leatherhead, Surrey. 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





By direction of Sir Richard Gull, Bart. 


THE HAM, WANTAGE, BERKSHIRE 


within half a mile of Wantage. 
ORIGINAL QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


Saloon hall, 4 reception, 
12 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
4 bathrooms, complete 
offices, ete. Company’s 
electric light. Radiators 
throughout. Ample water. 
Modern drainage. Lodge. 
Cottage residence. 2 cot- 
tages. Garage. Stabling. 
Farmery. Several pad- 
docks. Old-world gardens 
through which the River 
Ock—a trouting stream— 
runs. Lake. Mill house, ete. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 64 ACRES 
With Vacant Possession of whole, except one Cottage. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & 


Particulars of the Sole Agents: MESSRS. JOHN D. Wood & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.: 


Co., Lro. peng 





IN A FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


12 miles north-west of Town. 


INTERESTING OLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 


With 10 bed-dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, 3 panelled 
reception rooms, fine hall, 
billiards room, ete. Central 
heating. Main _ services. 
Garages (4 cars), 2 cottages. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds, in all about 


9 ACRES 


Freehold to be sold. 


Full details of the Agents : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1 





OCCUPYING BEAUTIFUL POSITION 


Only 9 miles north of Town. 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Splendidly built and decor- 
ated. Eleven bed-dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, music 
room, Co.’s electric light 
and power, etc. Two gar- 
ages. Chauffeur’s _ flat. 
Delightful terraced gardens, 
fine lake, etc., in all about 


4%, ACRES 
To be sold Freehold. 


Owner’s Agents: MAPLE & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1. 














scars RAWLENCE & SQUAREY Givmine 


Salisbury, Wilts. 6 Ashley Place, S.W.1. Sherborne, Dorset & Nursling, Southampton 





OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SPORTSMEN. AFFORDING SPORT IN 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


DORSET 
Close to Wareham and Dorchester. 


THE EAST BURTON ESTATE, WOOL 


\n attractive and valuable Freehold Property extending to about 430 ACRES and 
including about 


MILES SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN THE NOTED RIVER FROME. 
xcellent wild fowl shooting. Two capital farms (let). Modern keeper’s house. 
Three cottages, etc. 


POSSESSION OF THE SPORTING ON COMPLETION 


OR SALE BY AUCTION IN DORCHESTER, as a whole, or in lots at an early 
date (unless previously sold privately). 


articulars, price 2/6, in due course from the Auctioneers or the Solicitors : Messrs. 
Lacgy & Son, Bournemouth. 


CORRY & CORRY 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1. And BRANCHES. SLOane 3349 and 2078 





WOODSIDE HOUSE, CHALFONT ST. PETER, BUCKS 
Amid loveliest part of beechy Bucks, 22 miles from Tow n. 
< : SUPERB MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
architect designed in 1935, 
on high ground, backing on 
to woods and golf course, 
with glorious views of Mis- 
bourne Valley and Chiltern 
Hills. Eight bedrooms, 4 
reception rooms, 3  bath- 
rooms, cloakroom. Polished 
oak floors, solid oak doors, 
staircase and balustrades. 
Central heating, constant 
otk ~ hot water, water softener. 
Co’s. mains. Garage for 2 cars with room over. Beautiful grounds of 1 ACRE 
with private gate to golf course. FOR SALE BY AUCTION, OCTOBER 30, 1946. 
Particulars, 1/-, from Auctioneers, as above. 
** BRYNCROFT,’’ CHALFONT ST. 
GILES, BUCKS. Artistic detached | __ SURREY HEIGHTS) =— 
Bungalow, amid fine grounds of 1%4 550 ft. up. Most magnificent views in 
A $S, backing on to farmland and the country. | Sumptuously equipped 
Misbourne Valley. Three beds., lounge- Character Residence, newly decorated. 
dining room (19 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 6 in.), Eight beds., 3 rec., lounge hall, cloak- 
large kitchen, tiled bathroom, separate w.c., room, 3 bathrooms. Magnificent rooms, 
billiards room. All main services. Ideaij | parquet floors, central heating. Co.’s 
boiler. Tastefully decorated. Brick garage. | Mains. Two-car garage, stabling, cottage. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, OCT. 30, 1946. Artistic oceats of 7 ACRES — paddock, 
Particulars, price 3d., from Auctioneers. £18,750 FREEHOL 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I- 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 9 aiienetaiee 


F.A.T.P.A. 





OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL SITUATION ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Commanding uninterrupted views of the Needles, Isle of Wight and the Solent. 


A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


with superbly fitted House upon which no money has been 

spared in providing every comfort. A special feature is the 

Californian oak woodwork to the principal ground floor 

rooms. Six bedrooms (5 with built-in wardrobes and all 

fitted radiators), 3 expensively fitted bathrooms, 3 recep- 

tion rooms, sun parlour, handsomely fitted kitchen with 
Aga cooker, maids’ room, store rooms, etc. 


All public services. Central 


heating. Double garage. 


Greenhouse. 


Pleasant gardens and grounds with lawns, flower borders, 
large productive kitchen garden with ornamental trees 
and shrubs, the whole covering an area of about 


ONE ACRE 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION will be given 2 months from the date of a sale being agreed. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





RHYL, NORTH WALES 


Facing the sea. With conditional licence. 


The well-known and substantially built Freehold Hotel 
**MARINE HYDRO,’’ MARINE PARADE 


' 


46 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
dining room, lounge, ball- 
room, billiards room, etc. 
Turkish and sea-water 
baths. Garage. Together 
with the furnishings and 
equipment (in store), At 
present requisitioned at 
£1,300 p.a. Also the ad- 
joining valuable Freehold 
Building Land. 


To be Sold by Auction in Six Lots (Lot 1 comprising the Hotel and Furnish- 
ings) at the Pier Hotel, Rhyl, on Thursday, October 24, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitor : Pattie Evans, Esq., 1, Westover Mansions, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





WEST SUSSEX 


2 miles Barnham Station (fast electric train service to London). Close omnibus route. 


About 4 miles sea. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Approached by a carriage 
drive. Good decorative 
order. 


4-5 bedrooms (h. and c.), 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, compact domestic 
offices. Partial central heat- 
ing. All main services, 
Double garage. Stable. 
Gardener's cottage. Green- 
house and outbuildings. 
Well-stocked grounds with 
orchard, kitchen garden 
and tennis lawn, in all about 


5 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction later. 


Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone 2277/7279 (4 lines). 





DORSET 


About 2 miles from a popular 18-hole golf course. 7 miles from Bournemouth, 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Occupying a pleasant corner 
position in a good residen- 
tial district. 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 
large sun lounge, dining 
room, sitting room, study, 
breakfast room, kitchenette. 
Companies’ gas, water and 
electricity. Telephone. 
Brick garage, 2 greenhouses, 
workshop, etc. 


Very delightful garden in 
perfect condition including 
lawn, flowering shrubs and 
trees, productive kitchen 
garden, fruit trees and 
bushes. The whole extend- 
ing to an area of about 


¥, ACRE PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


Only a few minutes’ walk from the sandy beach at Branksome Chine and the shopping 
centre at Westbourne, whilst the well-known Parkstone Golf Course and Poole Harbour, 
which is famous for its sailing, are within very easy reach. 


Bournemouth Central and West Stations are most accessible, and there is an excellent 
train service to Waterloo 
This substantially built 
Modern Freehold 
Residence 


is one of the most attractive 
in the district, and is for 
sale with vacant possession 
on completion of the pur- 
chase. The accommodation 
comprises 8 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, gents’ cloak- 
room, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, maids’ sit- 
ting room, kitchen and 
usual offices. Brick-built 

garage for 2 cars. 

1 ACRE with charming water garden and room for tennis. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction on October 22, 1946, or may be so! 
privately prior to the Auction. 
Illustrated particulars from Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 





104 bedrooms, 24 private and 40 general bathrooms, 
dining room, lounges, ballroom, cocktail bar, etc. 
Splendid modern kitchen premises. Electric lift. 
LEASEHOLD for an unexpired term of 90 YEARS 


at an annual ground rent of £180. 


EAST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Situate in an unrivalled position directly overlooking the bay. 


The imposing modern Sea-front Hotel Property 
‘*THE CUMBERLAND ”’ 


Subject to War Department’s requisition and wi 
bencfit of compensation rental and claim fi 


dilapidations. 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinto 

Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, Novembe 

21, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold b. 
Private Treaty). 


ee 


Solicitors : Messrs. TEFF & TEFF, 232-238, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


Joint Auctioneers : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and HENRY MaRTYN, F.V.I., Craven House, 121, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





OE 


SUFFOLK c.3 


Amidst rural surroundings, convenient to a village and about 11 miles from Diss. 


A WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Facing south, désigned on 
2 floors. Five sitting rooms’ 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. Modern drain- 
age. Co.’s electric light. 
Garage for 2 cars. Matured 
pleasure grounds, also or- 
chard of young mixed trees, 
the total area extending to 


ABOUT 2%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (T'el.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 807). 





HASLEMERE, SURREY 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GARDEN LOVERS 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Facing south and commanding glorious views over wooded country. It stands about 700 ft. 
over sea level, is convenient for Haslemere Station (1 mile) 
and stands in its own lovely 
grounds of 9 ACRES which 
are a feature of the pro- 
perty. Eight bedrooms 
(lav. basins in 4), dressing 
room (lav. basin), 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 rec. rooms, | hall. 
Full central heating. 
Garage 2-3 cars. Four- 
roomed flat and bathroom 
over (VACANT POSSES- 
SION). Tennis lawn. Five- 
roomed bungalow 
(VACANT POSSESSION). 
Co.’s services. 


HARRODS LYp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 (Vel. : Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809) and Haslemere 953/4. 





NORFOLK c.4 


Close to Thetford. Handy for Norwich, Cambridge and Newmarket. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, lava- 
tory basins, hot and cold, 
bathroom, model offices. 
Central heating. Gas, elec- 
tric light. Co.’s water, ete. 
Two garages. 
Attractive grounds with 
tennis and other lawns, 
150 fruit trees, kitchen 
garden, meadow. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


ONLY £5,750 EARLY POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Z'el.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806). 





ADJOINING WORPLESDEN GOLF LINKS «1 


Handy for two main line stations and 5 miles from Guildford. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Four reception rooms, 8 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Offices, ete. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 

CONSTANT HOT WATER 

Two staircases. COTTAGE. 

GARAGE FOR THREE. 

TENNISCOURT. Delight- 

ful grounds of just over 
3 ACRES 


£38,700 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and ete ke by HAkkopDs LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1l. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). 








SUSSEX COAST 


Within sight and sound of the sea at Kingston Gorse. 


HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Beautifully fitted through- 
out and ready for imme- 
diate occupation. Sitting 
hall, 3 reception, solarium, 
4 best bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms 
and bathroom. Main ser- 
vices, Fitted wash-basins. 
Central heating. Garage 
for 3, workshop’ and 
chauffeur’s bedroom (with 
basin). Gardens and 
grounds about 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 

Strongly recommended by Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. ScorT-SMiTH & Co., East 

Preston, Sussex, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 





WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS c.4 


Unspoilt surroundings, only 1 mile from village and station with fast electric trains to 
London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 good recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms. Cottage. Garages, 
stabling, useful outbuild- 
ings. Central heating, Co.'s 
electric light, Co.’s water. 
Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 


Inexpensive grounds, lawns, 


kitchen garden, fruit trees, 
woodland and pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT 40 
ACRES 


ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD Vacant Possession on Completion 


Sole Agents: JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel. ; Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





PARK PLACE, WICKHAM, HANTS 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In first-class condition, 

beautiful situation, con- 

venient to the Hamble 
River. 

Four reception rooms, 12 
bedrooms, 6 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE, FARMERY. 
FIVE COTTAGES. 
160 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY 


AUCTION 


in November (unless pre- 
viously sold privately). 


— Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, 
.1(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806), and Messrs. PRING & Co., 21-23, Cumberland 
Place, Southampton. 





HASLEMERE, SURREY h.c.3 
About 11% miles from Haslemere Station and about 550 ft. over sea level with grand views. 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
eee cecal 


It is in excellent order, 
beautifully fitted and easily 
worked. The accommoda- 
tion comprises 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 _ bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge hall and playroom 
(the reception rooms have 
polished hardwood floors), 
billiards room. 
GARAGE ig Ay SEVERAL 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CO.’S SERVICES. 
TWO COTTAGES 

(VACANT POSSESSION). 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn, 807; and Haslemere 953/4). 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY 


& WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD i. 
& ROMSEY 








HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 


9 miles from Salisbury, 16 from Winchester. 


Exceptional Modern Buildings with range of 2 


Excellent well-fenced paddocks in well sheltered position with southerly aspect, extending to 
106 ACRES 


(Further land if required.) 


THE STUD FARM, NORMAN COURT 
West Tytherley 


other 


PAIR OF WELL-BUILT SMALL 


Good Water Supply. 


Full particulars from the 


7 loose boxes. 


buildings. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Covered Manege 100 ft. x 50 ft., 


HOUSES 


Agents. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


2/- per line. 





- AUCTIONS ~ 


DORSET 
Wimbourne, near Bournemouth. Substantial 
brick and tiled commodious Country Resi- 
dence with 44 acres, stabling, 3 cottages. 
For Sale with Possession privately, or by 
Auction, October 14, 1946. 
Auctioneers : 

RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
Broadstone, Dorset. (Ten_ offices.) 
~Executors Sale. 

NEWBURY 4 MILES 
Very quietly placed Country House, close to 
villages and very accessible to station and 
town. 6-7 beds., 4 bath., 3 reception, good 
Offices. Main services. Cottage and small 
model farmery. Wooded grounds and pad- 
docks of 22 acres. For Sale with Possession 
by Auction on October 17, or privately now. 

Agents : 
DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 
Newbury. Tel. 1. 


TO LET 
O. GALWAY. To Let, exceptionally 
attractive Residence, fully furnished; 10 
bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 
rooms; electric light, central heating, Aga 
cooker. Good stabling. Rough shooting over 
5,000 acres, trout and salmon fishing. Imme- 
diate occupation, lease up to two years.— 
Apply : R. J. Gorr & Co., Ltp., Dublin. 
ORNWALL. To be let Furnished, 
October to March, 5 gns. per week, < 
reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; 
modern, well fitted; cook available.—Apply : 
Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Gros. 3056). 7 
IRE. For letting at Louth Hall, Ardee, 
Co. Louth, Castle with 30 rooms, southern 
aspect, in beautifully wooded estate, with 
excellent out-offices in good yard, with walled- 
in garden and land as required. Situated in 
good hunting and fishing district about 45 
miles from Dublin. ‘Also, for Sale or Letting, 
Residential and Stud Farms in Counties 
Louth, Meath, Westmeath, and Dublin, in 
excellent tillage or grazing districts, con- 
venient to the City. Also Residential Farms 
in mountain area with southern aspect, and 
a district noted for the longevity of the 
inhabitants.—Inquiries to KIERAN & MCGEE, 
LTp., M.1.A.A., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
Ardee, Co. Louth, Eire. 
WITZERLAND. Furnished Flats, 3 to 5 
rooms, kitchen, bath., ao over- 
looking Lake Geneva, Vevey and Montreux. 
English references.—-Write Villa Les Pleiades, 
S/Blonay, Vevey. 
HORPENESS. Furnished — brick-built 
Bungalow to Let, 5 rooms, every con- 
venience, from October; yearly tenancy pre- 
ferred.— WHITE, The Links, Laxfield, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 


FOR SALE 


Atowick BAY, near 
House, overlooking sea; 7 bed., 2 bath., 2 
rec., central heating, 2 sun balconies, loggia, 
double garage. £8,000.—WILKINSON, 62, 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. Mayfair 0437. 
LACTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Well- 
built Residence, in select position off sea 
front. Two spacious rec. rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom and usual offices. Garage. Con- 
servatory and large garden, including valuable 
Building Land. Price £7,500. Freehold. 
Vacant possession.—Apply : MIDDLETON AND 
SON, 75, Station Road, Cc lacton- -on-Sea. 
RUCKTON HALL, i miles west of 
Shrewsbury. Amid delightful typical 
undulating Shropshire countryside. Fifteen 
bedrooms, 3 reception, billiards room. Main 
electricity and water. Central heating. 50 
acres. Immediate possession. Offers invited. 
COOPER & GREEN, Shrewsbury. 
pRish ESTATES, stud Farms, Residences, 
Bungalows for Sale-—R. G. BROWNE AND 
Co., Auctioneers, Galway. 
ENT. Unique in situation, quality of old 
oak, and residential amenities. House of 
Character with modern conveniences. Large, 
well-proportioned Pre-Tudor Farmhouse, a 
mile from town, complete with oast block, 
Tudor barn, and 44 acres valuable fruit and 
grass farm. £12,500.—A. H. BURTENSHAW, 
F.S.1., Tenterden, Kent. 
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FOR SALE 


XMOOR. Old Detached Cottage of 
character, unoccupied, suitable for recon- 
struction; 3 bed., 2 living rooms, %4 acre. 
Freehold £400.—Box 577. = 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. Ina 
avourite part of the Southern Counties, 
15 miles Tunbridge Wells and 2 miles Etching- 
ham Station. Attractive Residential and 
Agricultural Estate with black and white 
Elizabethan Manor, 7-10 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, cheerful offices. 
Matured grounds and orchard. Fine old oast 
house, bailiffs house, model farmery, 4 cot- 
tages and 214 acres of dairying and arable land 
—Particulars and photographs of Messrs. 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. 





ON A BEAUTIFUL REACH OF “THE 
THAMES. Adjoining old-world village. 
Unique River House, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 panelled reception rooms, billiards room, 
cloaks, central heating, Co.’s services Easy 
upkeep garden. Dry boathouse. Immediate 
possession. Bargain price for quick sale.— 
Owner’s Sole Agent : CLAUD AUSTIN, Henley- 
on-Thames. Tel. 686. 


Fur- 


R'cHMOND PARK (on edge of). 
nished Modern House for Sale or to let 
(yearly tenancy); 4 bed., 2 
with man’s fitted cupboards, big lounge, dining 


bath., dressing room 


room, maid’s sitting room. Garage. Attrac- 
tive garden. Highest personal and business 
references required.—Box 637. _ 


ANDWICH, KENT. A Lutyens master- 

piece. “The Salutation,” 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms with bathrooms, separate 
domestic wing. Gardens just over 3 acres. 
Garage, outbuildings and cottage. In excel- 
lent order throughout. Freehold. Vacant 
possession. By order of Exors of Gaspard 
Farrer, deceased. For sale by private treaty, 
—HUMBERT & FLINT, Land Agents, 6, Lin- 
colns Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. — Tel.: 
HOLborn 2078/9. 


OUTH BUCKS. In beautiful Chiltern 
Hills. London 40 miles. Fully modernised 
Farm Residence, 70 acres (6 acres woodland); 
4 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
mains water and electricity, central heating, 
parquet floors, Esse cooker. Including a fine 
pedigree Attested herd of dairy cattle, modern 
milking shed, milking machine and usual farm 
machinery. In lovely surroundings and a 
home with all modern conveniences. Vacant 
possession, £17,500. Might consider selling 
livestock separately -—Box 582. 


SOUTH DOWNS, at the foot of, between 

Chichester and Petersfield, and within easy 
distance of Bosham Sailing Harbour. A 
Georgian House standing in a miniature park, 
and containing lounge hall, ballroom or 
billiards room, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, main water and "electric light, 
stabling, garages, etc. Five-roomed cottage. 
Gardens and grounds in all about 15 acres.— 
Apply Sole Agents: WyaTT & Son, 59, East 
Street, Chichester, Sussex. 


OUTH ENGLAND, 18 miles” from sea. 
Sporting Estate, over 300 acres. Charm- 
ing House, lovely views, early possession. 
No agents or timber merchants need apply.— 
OWNER, Box 638. 


TANMORE. A charming Residence, 

standing in well-wooded grounds of about 
34 acre, in secluded position yet close to 
station ‘and within a few minutes walk of 
Stanmore Village. The well-planned accom- 
modation includes 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 3 spacious reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, and excellent domestic 
offices. The outbuildings include 2 garages, 
toolhouse, etc. Vacant possession on com- 
pletion. Price £11,000 Freehold.—Box 661. 


WEST SUSSEX. Between Chichester and 
Goodwood, Attractive Residence and 
3 acres. Elevations in Kentish ragstone and 
brick. Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
3 reception rooms, convenient domestic 
offices. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling, etc. 
Attractive lawns and garden, kitchen and 
fruit garden. Services: Central heating, 
electricity, main water, main drainage. Free- 
hold £11,500.—Details of STRIDE & SON, LTD., 
Southdown House, Chichester (Phone : 
Chichester 2626/7). 














FOR SALE 


WINDON, WILTS. Modern Freehold 
detached Residence, facing south, in best 
residential district, commanding delightful 
views over Downs. Two reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bath., garage. Hard tennis court. 
Outdoor bath. Kitchen and flower gardens. 
Area 1% acres. Vacant possession.—Apply : 
LOVEDAY & LOVEDAY, Estate Agents, 
Swindon. 
ILTSHIRE. 6 miles south of Salisbury. 
Vacant possession January, 1947. Resi- 
dence containing 3 reception rooms, 8-9 bed- 
rooms, bathrooms, W.C.s, etc., including 
compact servants’ wing. Mains electricity, 
telephone, Aga cooker. Large garage, stabling 
and good outbuildings. Recently modernised 
cottage on service tenancy. Hard tennis 
court, garden and paddock totalling 3% acres. 
Freehold £9,000 or offer.—Apply, Box 662. 
WORTHING, close West Station. Lovely 
det ached Family Residence, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, ample 
domestic offices, sun lounge, garage. Fine 
well-stocked and maintained gardens of one 
acre in good heart. Freehold, with vacant 
possession at early date. £8,500.—View by 
appointment with Sole Agent: E. J. T. NEAL, 
F.S.1., F.A.L, 39, Station Road, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 





WANTED 


Atmost “ANYWHERE <0 long as in real 

country, but preferably with easy access 
to London. 
absolutely 
reception. 
ably more. 


Modern or old but character 
essential; 4-8 bedrooms and 3 
Could do with 3-5 acres, but prefer- 

A good price paid for the ideal 
house.—J.B., c/o WATTS & SON, Charte pred 
Surveyors, Wokingham, Berks. Tel.: 777. 

AANYWHERE. Wanted, Flat in large coun- 

try house, labour-saving, unfurnished.— 
CoOL. GODMAN, Upalong, Wheatsheaf, Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, South Shropshire or 

West Gloucestershire. Country House 
required, 8-10 bedrooms, 3-4 sitting, 2-3 bath. 
Central heating and main services. Garage 
for 2 3 (if flat over liked), good cottage and 
good garden for one man; kitchen garden well 
maintained, some glass, a few acres for privacy. 
—Box 639. 


RELAND. 


Sporting and Residential Pro- 

perties. Estates managed.—STOKES AND 
QUIRKE, M.1.A.A., 33, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Also at Clonmel and Fethard, Co. . Tipperary. 
LEAMINGTON SPA (within 15 miles). 

Wanted, small House, 4-5 bed, 2 reception. 
—. services. Garage. Up to 2 acres,— 
“R.N.V.R.,”” TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1 


“ONDON, anyw here 





within 70 miles. 
Required to purchase, small Country 
House, 4-6 bed., modern conveniences, well 
laid out gardens which afford seclusion, few 
acres of grassland adjoining an advantage but 
not essential. Will pay up to £8,000 for good 
class property.—Particulars to H. P. ELTON, 
Manor Way, Beckenham, Kent. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gtppys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
BERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. Town 
and Country Properties of all types.— 
MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading 
— 3378). Also at Caversham and Woking- 
ham. 
CONSULT MaARCUs KING, 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations (Tel. : Bexleyheath 3333). 
CoOTSswoLos. Also BERKS, OXON and 
WILTS.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, The Land 
and Estate Agents, 63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES REQU IRED. 
Period or modern residential and f 
estates of special interest. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth (members of the Surveyors’ and 
nd Auctioneers’ Institutes), Country Dept. 
ead Office, 111, Old Christchurch Road, 
Seaenmat (Tel. 7080), 10 offices, invite 
nstructions from owners or their solicitors. 
Hants, Dorset, East Devon, Wilts and 
Somerset. 














F.A.1., of Cray- 





Cirencester (Tel. 





ESTATE AGENTS 
EVON and S.W. COUNTIES For 
Selected Lists of PROPERTIFs.- 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L, Exeter 
(Tel. 3204). 
EVON and WEST DORSET. Owners of 
small and medium-sized Country Proper- 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to communicate with MESSRS. SANDERS, Old 
Fore Street, Sidmouth, who have constant 
inquiries and a long waiting list of applicants, 
—No Sale, No Fees. 
ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers, 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
Ferndown (Tel. 355), and Christchurch (Tel, 
1360). 
SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.P.A,, 
Surveyors and Valuers. = Suburban, 
Country and Seaside Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, etc., for sale or wanted. Estat: 
management and professional work receive the 
personal attention of the principals.—42, 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex (Valentin 
7300); 813, London Road, Leigh-o1-sea, 
Esse x (L eigh 74359). 
ENT AND SUSSEX 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
LE'ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Green, 
F.S.1., F.A.L.), Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Mid-Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, !.A.L, 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 
ICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, (har- 
tered Surveyors, Bishop’s Waltham, near 
Southampton (phone Bishop’s Walthai 2), 
are receiving numerous applications daily for 
agricultural holdings and farms of any acreage. 
for sale or to be let. Would those wishing to 
take advantage of these inquiries please com- 
municate with the firm as above 


~ BORDERS. 
High Street, 


HROPSHIRE, Border counties and \orth 
Wales. For residences, farms, etc., writ: 
the Principal Agents.—HALL, W ATERIDG» AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 
OUTH AFRICA. Houses, farms ani 
businesses of all nature for sale.—T.*ms: 
DovuGuas C. WYLDE & Co., Stutterheim (.P. 
UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN IE». 
—Woopcock & SON, Estate A «nts, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctio :ers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO 'ER- 
TIES (Tel. : Ipswich 4334). -- 
URREY and SOUTHERN COUNT! 5- 
MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, and 
Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992-3). E ites, 
Farms and Country Houses. 


URREY. Property in all parts othe 
County.—W. K. MOORE & Co., Surv ‘ors, 
Carshalton (Tel. : Wallington 5577, ei lin: 5). 
SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE and 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country | ate, 
~~ or Cottage in these counties, c sult 
T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three B: ges, 
ee x (Crawley 528), associate d with HN 
DowWLER & CoO., Petersfield, Hants (! ers 
field 359). 


USSEX AND ADJOINING COUN ES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, sp: __ lis 
in High-class Residences and Estates, any 
of which are solely in their hands ~ 00). 


ORKSHIRE. Warp, Ray & Co., M. cand 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Pr arty 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and and 
Agents (Tel. : Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963) 
Yu Le and NORTHERN C U»- 
TIES. Landed, Residential and A¢ icul 
tural Estates.—B. BELTON & CO. 
2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 


ESTERN COUNTIE . 

CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARI 30%, 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 5: 39), 
42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. * \61). 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WE r. ) 

EST OF ENGLAND. W. To LEY 

AND HILL (est. 1902) sell Farms, 
cultural and Residential Estates and Co ) 
Houses. If selling, consult us, 58, Ba:iwit 
Street, Bristol (Tel. 20562), 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane London, E.C.2 


2 ik 
Fire . Life . Accident ge Eye Burglary . Motor . Marine. ete. 





she wears her prettiest dress and a flattering hat, 


but (.. havlesrg, 
you or tired, 


HE SAID 


A man, in his tenderness, can 
strike a blow at the happiness 
of a pretty woman; for she 
knows that a tired look means 
an old look. So it’s never too 
early to start using Skin Deep 
faithfully day and night. Skil- 
fully blended with oils closely 
resembling the natural ones in 
your complexion, Skin Deep is 
really good for your skin. It’s 
a lovely, lasting powder base 
by day and a rich skin food 


Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers by night. 


of the American style cigarette 


FIFTH AVENUE 
20 for 2/4 


BEAUTY CREAM 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 


173, New Bond Street, W.1. 
ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, 











OS. 
BELFAST 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


Due for “demob.” any time now 
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Bassano 


MRS. JANE GOW 


Mrs. Gow is the eldest daughter of Captain M. H. Scott, R.N. (retd.) and the Hon. Mrs. Scott of 17, Cambridge 
Square, W.2. Her marriage to Captain James Michael Gow, Scots Guards, son of the late Mr. J. C. Gow 
and of Mrs. Alastair Sanderson, of 120 Northgate, Regent’s Park, took place on October 3. 
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BUILDING THE NEW TOWNS 


WO more New Town Areas were “desig- 
nated”’ last week at Harlow and Hemel 
Hempstead and, a few days before, the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning told the 
Institute of Housing what he thought life 
should be like for their citizens when they are 
built. On that occasion the chairman was Mr. 
G. W. Gibson, Mr. Silkin’s successor as chairman 
of the L.C.C. Housing Committee. Mr. Gibson 
at once raised the question a workable answer 
to which is fundamental to the success of the 
New Towns programme. Will the New Towns 
be of any help to London in solving their 
immediate as well as their long term housing 
problems? The L.C.C., he said, were as deter- 
mined to prevent the uncontrolled sprawl of 
London suburbs as the most enthusiastic planner. 
They would do nothing to frustrate the Green 
Belt Plan. But their immediate and tragically 
urgent duty was to find accommodation for 
600,000 people in the London area who are 
in dire need of somewhere decent to live. 
Mr. Gibson’s solution was the building of 
a number of what he called Quasi-Satellites 
within a reasonable distance of the centre of 
London. These must not be purely dormitory 
suburbs. They must be planned to secure a pro- 
per development of industry and must be near 
enough to London to avoid unduly long journeys 
to work, while the local industries were being 
built up. In spite of the allegiance offered by the 
L.C.C. to the Green Belt Plan, it does not need 
an omniscient eye to discern that by the time 
the Quasi-Satellites have been built in the Green 
Belt and the New Towns along its fringes there 
will be little left of the original greenness. 

Apart from saying that the rapidity with 
which new communities could be created and 
sufficient dwellings erected did not depend on 
physical ability to build so much as on the speed 
at which socially balanced populations could be 
absorbed, and that the same consideration 
applied just as much to Quasi-Satellites as to 
New Towns, Mr. Silkin made no direct reply to 
the accusation that the New Towns programme 
was too slow for London’s needs. In the House 
of Commons in July he told the L.C.C. to take 
heart, however; that the New Towns _ pro- 
gramme would give much short-term help to 
London as well as a final long-term solution of 
her woes. The danger now seems to be that the 
squatting campaign may weaken the Govern- 
ment’s resolution, that Quasi-Satellites and New 
Towns may be built at the same time, and that 
not only will the Green Belt be sacrificed, but 
that the pace of both developments may be 
slowed up by competition for the necessary 
materials and labour. The _  house-starved 
Londoner may, in fact, fall between two stools. 

Mr. Silkin had a good deal to say of the new 
methods, courage, imagination and _ vision 
required of the development corporations of his 
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New Towns, and the need to offer terms to 
private enterprise within them with the prospect 
of reasonable returns. He did not discuss the 
question of too much planning and too little 
individuality in details of development which 
was recently raised by Mr. F. J. Osborn, when 
he pointed out that an extremely important 
factor in development by great landowners, and 
in that of the garden cities, had been the fact 
that they had in nearly all cases to come to 
terms with freely-negotiating leaseholders in 
details of building development, and to study 
prospective popular reactions to the character 
of every piece of lay-out. To-day we forget the 
fundamental democracy of individual bargain- 
ing, in the scissors action of the willing buyer 
and the willing seller. Everything, we are apt to 
suppose, can be done by high intelligence on the 
part of planners. The jerry builder, as Mr. 
Osborn says, forfeited our confidence because he 
traded on the large areas of ignorance in the 
customer’s mind. But that poor frog the 
customer will not be too thankful if he finds he 
has merely exchanged King Stork for King 
Regional-Frog-Exterminator. 


SEAGULLS ON UIST 


° me what nocturnal Mecca of the North 
Straggles the twilight’s caravan of gulls ? 

With purpose single and inflexible 

That speaks divinity, the course is kept : 

Behind, the shade ; in front, the nether moon 

Leaps through each pool and struggles through the 

marsh 

As black wings swerve and straighten, dip and rise 

Along the shove’s sighs prophesying tide. 

Forgotten is the sea that gave them food : 

The teeming wake of ship, or crofter’s plough : 

The cliff whereon the wind rose from the sea 

To bear their restless glimmering of wings : 

Forgotten all save what awaits beyond 

The black crags, and the vagged silver plain. 

Aurora Borealis trembles there 

Behind the sun’s ved back; with timid swords 

She holds the night and beckons to the dawn. 


FREDERICK SCOTT WILLS. 


ADVICE FOR FARMERS 

N October 1 the National Agricultural 

Advisory Service came into being. This is 
Mr. R. S. Hudson’s child adopted by Mr. Tom 
Williams, and we must all hope that it will do 
them credit in the years to come. Everyone 
agrees that the farmer and the farm-worker 
should have the benefit of a first-class service 
to give reliable, up-to-date advice, but there 
is room for a difference of opinion on the 
status of the service. Should it be a national 
service, completely under Whitehall control, 
or should it be a development of the advisory 
service based on the provincial universities 
and the county councils? A national service, 
1,750 strong, should ensure that every part 
of the country is looked after properly and 
that there are equal opportunities for promotion 
in the service wherever a man may happen to be 
stationed. Against this must be set the risk 
inherent in all Government organisations that 
the service will be stereotyped and so closely 
regulated from headquarters that the individual 
will lose his enterprise and be content to make 
no mistakes and observe Civil Service hours. It 
is not a happy augury that some of the most 
respected men in agricultural education have 
chosen to continue their careers outside the 
N.A.A.S., but this should leave scope for rapid 
promotion among the younger men who prove 
their worth. 


LETTERS OR LICENCES ? 

HE Government is believed to endorse the 

Barlow Committee’s opinion that the 
number of undergraduates in the universities 
should be doubled during the next ten years. 
Already the pressure from ex-Service men 
supplements the normal intake from the schools, 
and at Cambridge two or three men are being 
packed into single sets of rooms. The reason 
here, as Mr. Wilson Harris has indicated, is that 
Cambridge is also required to accommodate over 
1,200 Civil Servants, including the Petrol Con- 
trol Board of the Eastern Region. As an 
example of what happens, one College, which 
before the war had bought adjoining house pro- 
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perty to provide increased accommodation, was 
informed, as soon as the houses were released by 
the Army, that they had been re-requisitioned 
by another Ministry for clerks. Mr. Griffiths has 
lately announced the huge staff to be mobilised 
for National Insurance, working in regicnal 
centres, one of which is to be Newcastle, with 
5,000 clerks. Newcastle, among other import int 
things, is also a University city. The si me 
applies to London, where all University student: 
have to find their own accommodation, and » re- 
sumably matters are no better at Bristol, 
another centre of education and _ regicnal 
administration. Oxford has been irreparably 
injured by becoming an industrial town ; at 
least let other universities not be smothered vw ith 
bureaucracies. Why, as has been sugges: ed, 
cannot Bury St. Edmunds be made the East »rn 
petrol control centre; and such places as Yc rk, 
Carlisle, Taunton, Gloucester—which are ot 
educational centres—the new regional adn in- 
istration capitals ? 


THE HILL FARMING PROBLEM 

HE criticisms of the Hill Farming jill 

made by Captain A. R. McDougal in his 
paper read to the Farmers’ Club on Monday 
were based on the argument that the Bill is 
bound to fail in its purpose so long as it ignores 
the neglect of farming interests by owners, and 
also ignores bad conditions of tenure. His 
remarks were admittedly directed mainly to the 
state of affairs in Scotland so far as owners are 
concerned, but his contention was that the 
majority of those who own hill farms are more 
interested in shooting than in farming, and look 
on their land as a mere plaything. No wide- 
spread improvement of hill grazings could be 
expected, he said, until feudal game and deer 
interests were unable to interfere with the good 
farmer. He gave some interesting figures to 
illustrate the connection between heather burn- 
ing and the lessened death-rate of stock. In 1924 
his own moor was heavily burned, apart from 
500 acres. The death-rates of ewe hoggs the next 
vear on the burned and unburned ground was 
respectively 1°3 and 22 per cent. On the other 
hand tenants who enforce their legal rights with 
regard to burning often get their notice to quit. 
Game interests apart, Capt. McDougal would 
never advise any tenant to embark on wholesale 
improvement of his farm unless he had a lease 
of twenty years or so. He suggested that the 
proper solution of the problem would be to treat 
landlord and tenant alike and evict the one or 
compulsorily sell up the other if they failed to 
farm properly, or to carry out all reasonable 
upkeep and improvements as required by 
statutory authority. Would it be too revolu- 
tionary, he enquired, to enact that no one should 
be allowed to buy or rent farm-land unless he 
could prove that farming was his main object, 
and that he was properly qualified by training and 
capital for the job of farming or owning land? 


COTTON THE MASTER 

Y winning the News of the World tournanx itt, 

now very properly dignified as the p o- 

fessional match play championship, He: ry 
Cotton showed what really needed very li ‘le 
demonstration : that he is the best golfer in 1 1is 
country. We here are inclined to go further ti an 
that. In controlled power, in ease and accur. 
of striking up to the green, he is, we believe, 
best player in the world. When he is putt 
well—and he seems to have putted very wel! 
Hoylake—then in a long test on a long cot 
it is hard to conceive anyone beating him. 
grow so accustomed to reading of 71’s and 7 
to say nothing of 69’s, that those who 
unfamiliar with Hoylake may not fully ap; 
ciate the quality of golf that is wanted to c! 
to an average of fours for round after round o 
that tremendous course. The final was « 
appointing, for Adams, usually one of the | 
of putts, could not putt; he never recove 
from a bad start and was annihilated. But, 
that matter, only one of Cotton’s adversai 
ever really looked like holding him, and that v 
Locke. He hung on magnificently, reduced th 
down with five to play to one down with thi’ 
to play, and had his chances of squaring t 
match in the last three holes, when at last t 
strain began to tell on both men. He could n 
quite do it, but he made a fight worthy 
a notable occasion. 
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AT CHILDS WICKHAM, NEAR EVESHAM 


mye pass 


F. R. Winstone 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N that excellent book, No Outspan, by 
[ veneys Reitz, which, I imagine, a number 

of Country LIFE subscribers read some 
time ago, the author raises a very interesting 
point. He holds the view, based on a life- 
time’s acquaintanceship with the antelope and 
buffalo families, that the horns of the various 
beasts are not designed by Nature for attack or 
defence, but have some sexual significance, and 
are nothing much more than adornments to 
attract the female. I imagine that there have 
been few men with a wider knowledge of 
the big game of all Africa—and Africa is a 
very big place with an amazing variety of 
horned beasts—so the theory from this reliable 
source cannot be dismissed lightly. Reitz 
became convinced that his opinion was correct 
on seeing two oryx rams fighting. As every- 
one knows, the oryx is equipped with the most 
efficient sharp and straight horns so that it is 
a popular belief that the lion gives this antelope 
a very wide berth for fear of being impaled on 
the three-foot rapiers. The two oryx, which 
Reitz saw fighting, were very angry, but they 
were not making the slightest attempt to use 
their horns—they were trying all the time to 
get to close quarters to savage each other with 
their teeth. 

As Reitz says, only a very few antelope, 
Such as the oryx, sable and one or two others, 
have straight stabbing horns, the great majority 
being equipped with the lyre-shaped or cork- 
Screwed type that may be decorative, but which 
do not present a sharp point to the enemy, and 
ar’ in fact an encumbrance rather than a 
weapon. “If Nature intended horns to be 
fig iting implements I can hardly conceive any- 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


thing less suited to the purpose than those of 
the buffalo, wildebeest, koodoo, waterbuck, 
blesbok, hartebeest and the rest, to say nothing 
of the absurd hat-racks adorning the heads of 
European and American deer.’’ He concludes 
his remarks by asking, if Nature did design 
horns for defence, why it is that the females, 
upon whom devolves the most important duty 
of defending their young, are equipped with 
nothing with which to do it? 

It would seem that there is a lot to be said 
both for and against the argument. In the case 
of our domestic stock, unmanageable bulls all 
too frequently gore their human attendants 
who are trying to handle them, though it must 
be admitted that quite as often the fatal 
injuries are administered with the forehead by 
the crushing in of the ribs against the sides of 
the stall. I have only a cursory knowledge of 
most of the antelopes of Africa and hold no 
opinion of them. I do know something, how- 
ever, about the ibex, a most belligerent animal 
with heavy serrated horns on him that must 
cause him a very bad headache in sultry 
weather. In his battles with his rivals the 
whole of the butting is done with the forehead 
and the base of the scimitar-like horns; to 
bring the actual points of these weapons into 
action the ibex would have to perform as a 
preliminary something in the nature of a com- 
plete somersault. 


Y the post this morning I received a parcel 
containing a small tin, which, from the 
postmark on the stamps I had every reason 
to believe might contain either Jersey cow’s 
cream, or their deep yellow butter from the 
small home farm. On removing the lid, how- 
ever, I was greeted by the most appalling 
Belsen-like stench and, taking the tin out of 
doors where a rain-laden southerly gale was 
blowing with such Cape Horn fury that all 
odours, like the corn stooks in the field nearby, 
were dissipated over an acre or more, I was 
able to see that the tiny object inside, which 
was giving off a stink comparable to that of a 
month-old dead whale, was a very small bird 
apparently plucked and ready for the table. 
The story which accompanied the dead and 
highly-scented offering was as follows. Over 
the kitchen window of the country house, 
adjoining the small farm which sometimes pro- 
duces butter off the ration, there was this 
spring a chaffinch’s nest, and the parent birds 
were in the habit of coming into the kitchen for 
their food. Later, when the nestlings grew up, 
the whole family expected to draw _ their 
rations from the same source, and so the kitchen 
window was always left open for them with a 
spread of bread crumbs on the sill. On the 
day of the tragedy a small hawk was discovered 
sitting on the kitchen table and, lying on a 
clean teacloth in front of it, was one of the 
chaffinches, which it had just started to eat. 
The hawk was a merlin, and the peculiar 
part about the grim episode was that the small 
bird had been completely plucked to the very 
last feather, even those of the wings and tail 
being carefully removed, and the headless body 
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in some remarkable fashion looked as if it had 
been trussed and drawn ready for roasting by 
a professional cook. The general effect was so 
extraordinary that I felt inclined to look inside 
the tiny body to see if the merlin had made a 
complete job of it, and had stuffed it with 
forcemeat, or sage and onions. 

The merlin is one of the shyest of our 
hawks, and it is strange indeed that, having 
ventured into a room in a house, he should 
have stayed there for some considerable time 
leisurely plucking and preparing the chaffinch 
for his meal. One appreciates his delicate table 
manners in placing the dead bird on a teacloth 
which he found laid for him, but incidentally 
this proved his undoing for, owing to its becom- 
ing entangled in one of his claws, his flight to 
the window on being discovered was ham- 
pered, and he fell to the floor where he was 
caught, and identified before being released. 


* * 
* 


UT for the war I should never have realised 
I that there is any similarity between the 
sounds of the word “ three’’ and the word “five,”’ 
but there can be no question that there is, as on 
the ear-drums of all our local telephone operators 
they apparently sound exactly the same. When 
in late 1940 the aerodrome was constructed near 
this house, the telephone number allotted to it 
by the G.P.O. was 540 and, owing to my number 
being 340 and this peculiar similarity between 
3 and 5, I probably know more of both the 
official secret and private intimate side of the 
Koyal Air Force than any man outside the 
Service. I do not think a day has passed since 
the aeroplanes first arrived when I have not had 
to answer a furious ring, followed by a string of 
peremptory orders concerning the dispatch of 
flights of aircraft, attendance at cocktail parties, 
or the issue of nylon stockings for members of 
the WAAF, and I feel that, in addition to the 
Defence Medal for which I have not yet found 
time to apply, I should be awarded a Royal Air 
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Force decoration, together with the honorary 
rank of Squadron-Leader at least. This recog- 
nition of unpaid services is a recognised custom 
in some Oriental states when a man has managed 
to learn too much. 

When the American Air Force took over 
the aerodrome my duties at the instrument 
became more constant and arduous. Our allies, 
I think, are more telephone-minded as a race 
than are we, and they certainly speak quicker 
into the receiver, so that it was usually 
impossible for me to tell them that they were on 
to the wrong number before I was in the thick of 
the matter. 

“Hullo! Hullo! What about your SL 
stroke KG 946 over E, dated the 12th?” 

“Well, what about it ?”’ 

“When are you going to send those props 
for the Mustangs ?”’ 

It is particularly aggravating to be asked to 
supply props for the latest model American 
machine when one cannot get spare parts for 
one’s wheelbarrow, or ball-bearings for the 
lawn-mower, but the man at the other end 
could never grasp this. 


* * 
* 


FTER the Americans had moved on to North 
Africa the aerodrome was re-occupied by the 
Royal Air Force, and for a time things were even 
worse, but this was solely because Peter was on 
the strength. I never met Peter, nor do I know 
his rank or very much about him, but I knew 
his girl-friend, Daphne, very well indeed. 
Daphne is a delightful girl with a warm, loving 
heart and a charming voice, but she keeps 
shocking hours, as it was always well after 
midnight when she rang up Peter. 

“Hullo, darling,’? she would coo over the 
line, as with visions of another landing of the 
Germans and a Home Guard order to stand-to, 
I sleepily put the receiver to my ear at the chilly 
hour of 2 a.m. ‘This is Daphne speaking, 
darling, and I’m ringing up from Newcastle. 
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When shall I see you again, Peter, dearest ?” 
The peculiarity about Daphne was that she 
was a great traveller, and always rang up from 
far-flung corners of the British Isles, like New- 
castle, Inverness and Perth. I often wonile 
if she did so from public call-boxes, where ; 
had to put many coins of the realm into the c 
tainer at various stages of the conversation 
whether she rang up on a private telephone w) jj 
staying as a guest with relations or friends, : 
a month or so later the unsuspecting host }); 
an apoplectic fit at breakfast on receivin 
telephone bill with a dozen 15s. trunk cills 
registered against him. 

It is but rarely that I dare to criticise 
opposite sex, for I am so fully aware of 
stupidity and general inefficiency of my o 
but I have a suspicion, based on document 
evidence, that some of them have not yet bvet 
able to grasp that a trunk call to Thurso last ng 
half an hour, and about nothing in particular, 
costs more than 2d. ! 


* * 
* 


N the sitting-room of the local river-keeper’s 

lodge there is a piece of statuary which 
perpetuates a piscine tragedy of years ago and 
which constitutes a monument to the evils of 
gluttony when it takes the form of the eyes 
being bigger than the stomach. This is a plaster 
cast made in 1901 of a pike taken when the big 
weir-pool on the Avon at Ibsley was being netted, 
and in the mouth of the pike was a 7-Ib. salmon. 
The pike itself is big, but not big enough to 
tackle a 7-lb. fish, though, I suppose, after 
a day of acute discomfort and indigestion he 
would have managed it. He weighed 29 lb., 
and therefore, if one is interested in statistics, 
and is reasonably good at arithmetic, the two 
together weighed 36 lb., of which almost a fifth 
represented one undigested meal. Much as I 
should like a cut from a real sirloin to-day, I 
should hate to go about with 28 1b. of beef 
inside me. 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE RED DEER 


Written and Illustrated by G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


NINCE Scrope first eulogised deerstalking in 
S his famous book more than a century ago, 
many have been the writers, successful 

or otherwise, who have attempted to put into 
print the thrills of stalking the wild red deer. 


Others, like J. G. Millais, in his book British 
Deer and theiy Horns, which to my mind is the 
best work ever published on deer, and Fraser 
Darling, with his Herd of Red Deer, have con- 
tented themselves with describing the habits of 
the deer from a student’s, rather than from 
a stalker’s, point of view. 

Considering that the red deer to-day is our 
largest big game—and big game he is called 
abroad—and also one of the most graceful of 
creatures, it is surprising that more artists have 
not attempted to capture his beauty on canvas. 
Perhaps they have tried but found the task too 
much. The fact remains that the last century 
has produced fewer than half a dozen good deer 
painters with the technique for animal portrayal. 
Landseer’s Monarch of the Glen takes much 
beating, though his telescope must have been 
focused a good deal longer on the horns of his 
‘“monarchs”’ than on their owners, for never 
does one see such magnified heads these 
days. 

Modern painters approach their subject 
from a different angle; whereas Landseer’s sub- 
jects fill practically the whole canvas, to-day 
we find the animal but a small figure in a picture 
in which the artist has endeavoured to portray 
both habitat and atmosphere. To me, atmos- 
phere is especially important for if, in viewing 
a picture, some happy reminiscence is at once 
brought to mind then I know that I like the 
picture and feel that the artist has achieved 
his main object. Few painters have captured 
this atmosphere better than Frank Wallace, 
especially in those pictures where there is mist 
on the tops or a storm approaching. 

But if there have been few successful 
artists, fewer still are the photographers who 


THE SPOTTED COAT OF A RED DEER 
CALF 


have taken any outstanding photographs of wild 
deer. This is surprising when one considers the 
advances made in modern photography. The 
few real successes that I can call to mind, such 
as a flashlight picture of a roaring stag, with 
a roe-buck standing unconcernedly in the fore- 
ground, taken by an unknown photographer at 
Springe near Hanover, come with few exceptions 
from Continental sources. 

It was in the knowledge of this apparent 
dearth that, finding myself stationed on the 
fringe of red deer country, I decided to try to 
photograph each phase in the life cycle of the 
red deer. With my task half accomplished, I am 
a wiser if sadder man. Wiser because, although 
I have learned much of the whims and fancies 
of the red deer, I have discovered the difficulty 
of photographing such a shy creature whose 
very colouring, let alone mobility, make it an 
unsatisfactory model. Sadder, because I have 


lower into the heather. 


had to bear my full share of disappointments 
in the dark room, when the flush of some hard- 
earned success on the hill has evaporated before 
my eyes in the hypo-bath because either grass, 
movement or a faulty shutter has ruined what 
might have been the picture of the year. 

This year, in direct contrast to the red 
grouse, red deer have done well, and by the end 
of June a large majority of hinds had calves 
at foot. One head stalker put the figure as high 
as 75 per cent. Stags, too, have summered well 
and though in some forests they are late in 
growing their new antlers I saw a clean sta; 
August 10 while several others were in tatters 
In 1944 a stag was reported as quite clear 
June 7, which is two days earlier than a stag 
I saw in Ross and Cromarty this year sti!) in 
possession of last season’s antlers. Winter coats, 
too, were discarded rather later than usual, ind 
it was not until August 4 that every beast : cen 
that day was attired in its sleek red coa of 
summer. 

The red deer must have earned its nam in 
August, for red it assuredly is. Yet it is ur- 
prising how this red form melts away int: its 
surroundings. Should a beast in winter coa_ be 
seen later in the month, then in all probab ity 
it is due to ill-health. Such was the case o an 
old hind which I saw on Morrone Hill, Aberd: 2n- 
shire. I was watching a mixed party of yc ing 
stags, hinds and calves to the number of per! ips 
a hundred when from my rear a sound _ ike 
a miniature avalanche made me crouch ¢ ‘en 
Around the corne of 
the rocks swept another, even larger, mi ed 
party of beasts which, on sighting me scar: cly 
thirty yards away, stopped momentarily t en 
peeled off to the right and quickly descen ed 
to the foot of the corrie. By the time they | ad 
crossed the burn a hind, lean and shaggy in ‘er 
winter coat, was noticed moving far behind ‘he 
others. With her head held low, every sep 
appeared to be an éffort to her, and when he 
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reached the burn she rested while her com- 
anions, strung out now in single file, slowly 
worked their way up the far side of the corrie 
to come to rest among the peat hags by the 
summit. 

Deer do not like hurrying uphill, especially 
on a hot August day, so, having recovered from 
their scare, their climb out of the corrie was 
a leisurely one. I thus had ample time to study 
through the glass the various stages of develop- 
ment represented among the moving animals. 
The majority of the beasts were hinds with 
their calves which varied from the square- 
looking fortnight-olds still carrying the white 
spots of birth to the three-months-old calves 
on which the spots were already disappearing. 
Unlike the roe, which often has twins, it is 
mo-t unusual for a hind to bear more than one 
calf, although a stalker told me that he had 
see. one hind with very young twin calves this 
year. The stags, numbering perhaps thirty, 
weie all bunched together and were all young 
beasts. Old stags are seldom seen in such 
a 1iixed company at this time of year, pre- 
fer:'ng to lead a bachelor existence elsewhere. 

The calves and hinds are very talkative in 
Auvust and it is pleasant to hear the young 
ble:.ting like kids as they move along the hill- 
sid. The bleating is especially noticeable 


tov ards evening as the hinds escort their 
yo ngsters from the high ground to the richer 
fee ing in the glens. It is surprising what speed 
is 1 ade over this journey, which is often carried 
out at the trot, although should their route take 
them past the remains of forestry workings the 
ani nals will often tarry to nibble the lush grass 




































































“WHEN 
WILL WALK WITH TAIL UPRAISED” 


A HIND IS SUSPICIOUS SHE 


sprouting through the fallen brushwood. Hinds, 
in common with all deer, are fond of Forestry 
ground, but the Forestry Commission are not 
fond of them, They do, however, far less damage 
than stags, and what little damage they do is 
by lying on young trees rather than by eating 
them. 

A hind is always a watchful creature, 
particularly when she has young. When resting 
with her calf in thick heather she is practically 
invisible, and it is often by a warning bark, 
followed by the sight of two large, twitching 
ears on the skyline, that one is first made aware 
of her presence. I have noticed often that when 
a hind is suspicious she will walk with her tail 
upraised, as though signalling to her following 
calf. Hinds often feed very high up the hills 
in summer and there are several records of 
calves being dropped above the 3,000 foot level. 
If deer leave the high ground in any number 
during the day it is a sign of bad weather. 

During spring and summer, from April 
until almost the end of August, the stags are 
occupied in growing fresh antlers. Hikers often 
wonder why they do not find more cast antlers 
while walking the hills. The reason is that both 
stags and hinds, particularly the latter, are fond 
of eating them for the salts they contain, while 
those that are not eaten soon disappear beneath 
"9 heather stalks or sink from view in the peat 

azs, 

During this period of rearmament stags 
seldom seem very happy. While in the height of 
velvet, for such is this time of antler formation 
called, their antlers cause them much irritation 
and you will continually see them shaking their 
he.ds or rubbing their backs with their antlers 
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A HIND WITH HER SQUARE-LOOKING YOUNGSTER ON WHICH THE SPOTS 


to relieve the itch. Midges and flies, and par- 
ticularly the cleg or biting deerfly, worry the 
beasts. They follow them around, forming 
a visible halo around the head and antlers. The 
only way to evade them is by rapid movement, 
as I found to my discomfort. 

I saw four stags resting in thick heather, 
and as they appeared very sleepy in the hot 
sunshine I planned to try for a real close-up. 
I approached within almost 20 yards when one 
of the beasts, on seeing me, jumped up and 
gave the alarm to two of his companions. These 
three rushed off but the fourth appeared still 
occupied in the land of dreams for he made no 
movement. He lay stretched out, his chin 
resting in the heather, and I could see that his 
eyes were closed. His antlers, still thick in 
velvet, were a swarming mass of flies while 
above them hung a vast cloud of midges. It 
was not until I was within a few yards of him 
that he awoke. He seemed to explode and 
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A PARTY OF STAGS CROSSING THE RIVER DEE IN JUNE 


OF BABYHOOD ARE FADING 





I have seldom seen a stag make his departure 
so quickly. One moment he was there; the 
next he was gone. The suddenness of his going 
evidently caught his winged parasites on the 
hop for they milled around in the air as though 
wondering what had happened to their host. 
Seeing my danger I immediately retreated but 
had not gone many yards before I was enveloped 
in a cloud of insects the majority of which 
attended me until the 40 m.p.h. draught of an 
open car proved too much for their tenacity. 
I shall in future let sleeping stags lie. 

Like the hinds, the stags also come down 
to the glens in the evening and woe betide the 
crofters whose corn or root field is selected for 
their midnight banquet. High deer fencing is 
the only certain preventive but to-day it is 
an expensive undertaking and labour is scarce. 
The only other solutions, unfortunately, are 
either costly compensation to the crofters for 
the damage done by deer, or the bullet—and 
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landowners cannot be really blamed for employ- 
ing the latter even if it does entail killing a few 
deer out of season. 

The spread of sheep tick on grouse movcrs 
which also carry stocks of deer has in a numbe 
of cases been blamed on the red deer, and so 
owners, in an effort to improve grouse stoc] 5 
have ordered the extermination of the beasts 
their lands. A parallel can be found in t, 
destruction of East Africa’s big game to cont 
the ravages of the tsetse fly. Deer are a 
blamed for eating grouse eggs but I have 
personal evidence. 

During the war the deer suffered mu 
from poaching, not only because venison v 
at a premium but also because a number of 
young men, finding themselves, perhaps for t i 
first time, in deer country, a lethal weapon 
hand and a large brown animal perhaps fi: 
yards away, proved unable to withstand t x 
temptation to ‘‘have a pot.’’ Yet from o1 
stalker I heard of good resulting from tue 
proximity of troops to deer. He said thit 
although several of his promising heads 
had mysteriously disappeared, the deer hid 
wintered well on army rations! His missiig 
heads later came to light when the troops had 
left the district, for a stag’s head is a cumber- 
some thing to stuff into a kit bag. It would 
appear that the cook had selected his Sunday 
joint from his hand-fed charges ! 

The deer’s ‘“‘soiling’’ bath is generally 
associated with the rutting season—yet several 
times during the summer months I have seen 
stags wallowing in their mud baths. Their 
enjoyment is obvious, for they will squat in the 
peaty water, roll, stand up and shake them- 
selves, and then go through the whole process 
four or five times more, the whole bath lasting 
about five minutes. I once saw two stags sharing 
the same small wallow. One stood up and shook 
himself while the other rolled and then vice 
versa. It was a bitter disappointment when 
none of the five photographs which I took of 
them came out. Their fine red coats look black 
after soiling, an effect which seems to magnify 
their proportions. This deception has caused 
many a young stag’s downfall in the stalking 


IN VEL\V . THE STAGS RUB THEIR BACKS WITH THEIR ANTLERS TO geason. A hot sun and roll in the heather will, 
RELIEVE THE ITCH however, soon restore the red deer’s redness. 


TWO YOUNG BEASTS WITH ANTLERS ONLY PARTLY GROWN (top) AND, WHILE 


AN EARLY MORNING PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN AUGUST OF A ROYAL, STILL IN VELVET, FROM MAR FOREST, ABER- 
DEENSHIRE. (Right) ALMOST CLEAN. ANOTHER AUGUST PICTURE SHOWING THE LAST TATTER OF VELVET HANGING 
FROM THE STAG’S RIGHT ANTLER 
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GUN-ROOM PHILOSOPHY 


or much of modern architecture, less or none 

of modern “‘art’’ and little of modern litera- 
ture. I am, of course, an antediluvian, a reac- 
tionary, an out-of-date or, as I prefer it, a 
rural romanticist. 

Perhaps that is why I like gun-rooms. Who, 
that shoots, has a gun-room nowadays? Most 
men keep their guns, their game-bags, their 
cartridge-magazines and their belts, dog-whistles 
and the rest of the pretty contraptions of the 
shooting field locked away in a depressing glass 
cupboard, isolated from human view in some 
dar: passage or chilly corridor. There they are, 
the utilities of the shooting field, safe from 
vie. for the six months of the year when there 
is r) Shooting. Out of sight, out of mind. The 
cal! sus, insensitive philosophy of a utilitarian 
age an age which has forsaken the milder forms 
of omance for the chill geometry of ferro- 
con rete houses. An age that has exchanged 
wo. d fires for electric ‘‘logs’’ and roast beef 
for tinned foods, an age that drinks synthetic 
gin ind does not know the caress of good claret, 
the benediction of old port. Thank God, I was 
brc ight up in a house five hundred years old! 
The ideal gun-room can be, and was in 
ardian days, a temple of immortal memories, 
ig house-corner forever masculine, a room 
e four walls are an enclave of enchanted 
iories of marsh and mountain, river and 
tid’! mudflat. And it is so easy to create, 
pre ious when in being, a citadel impregnable 
—s nce nothing keeps the domestic female more 


effe ‘tively at bay thana half dozen stuffed birds. 
* * * 


I CONFESS it. I do not like modern furniture 


Ed 
as 
wh 
me 


Consider for a moment my little gun-room. 
It i: square, with a bulging window which looks 
on a garden of yew hedges and pigeon-drowsy 
oaks. I sit writing this in a vast, bony throne, 
a nightmare armchair constructed of the antlers 
of two dozen noble stags. I did not shoot those 
stags—the chair came from the gun-room at 
Weald Hall, that lovely Elizabethan house 


which now sits empty in a square mile of park 
of bracken, oaks, and hornbeams, where once 
roamed one of the noblest herds of deer in all 


England. It is almost a unique chair. Queen 
Victoria had one like it. Albert the Good cocked 
his legs, tilted his tasselled smoking cap and 
lit a sly larranaga in such a one. And Scottish 
chieftains of Dunvegan and Duart and Rothes 
held majestic court in such chairs five centuries 
ago. Do you wonder my rural romanticism 
should prize it? 

Next its spartan embrace crouches one of 
those deep Victorian saddlebag chairs which 
invite composure, a glass of port and Mr. 
Jorrocks. An otter skin is headrest for my 
antlered chair and a badger skin comforts the 
back of your neck if you sit in the saddlebag. 
And the otter skin, if you turn it over, is 
christened in ink, ‘“‘Maydays Marsh, Mersea 
Island, January,1941,’’and the badger skin, ‘‘ The 
Blind Priest’s Lane, Bottledown Hill, Heron- 
gate, Essex, March, 1943’’—names which trans- 
late all the mute magic of English country places. 

Maydays, the merry days of May when 
England was a pleasanter place and May the 
month of Maypoles and village dancing to 
greet spring. ‘“‘The Blind Priest’s Lane’’—that 
old, blind lane where the priests and friars, 
the pedlars and knights went on pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, so they say, from Ely. Forget the 
otter, shot under blue March skies when 
tedshank rang their spring-time bells, and the 
badger, found poisoned on a cold January 
night when sheep huddled. The place-names 
speak magic enough. Herongate, the gate to 
the heronry of the Tyrells, and Bottledown, 
the very sense of a Pickwickian hill. 

There is a fox in a glass case—a stuffed fox, 
mark you, and shot!—shot on Old Hall 
Marshes where no horse could gallop or hound 
tun. Shot because he was a raider of that 
ancient decoy pond, glittering in the bosom of 
the great sea-marsh, the pond where once they 
tock “‘cartloads of dun-birds,’’ the pond of the 
sea eagle and the peregrine, of hosts of mallard 
an| whistling cohorts of teal. That fox was 
the outlaw, the brigand, the marsh prowler, the 
tiger of the saltings, the pirate of the tideline. 


And above him sits, on a birch stump, a 
buzzard, shot high above the young and 
brawling Wye in the Hall Wood of Clochfaen, 
the house of the stone bell, in the wild hills of 
Montgomery. Memory of a snowy eve, of ravens 
croaking, of sheep huddled under the pine wood, 
of the Wye prisoned in groaning ice—and the 
buzzards swinging in against the pink sunset, 
crying shrilly, mewing to the young stars. 

There ‘is a long-tailed duck—echo of a day 
at sea in a six-oared, Norse sort of a boat far 
off Holy Island in an hour of pale November 
sun when the grey bulk of Lindisfarne Castle 
rose like a rock from a pearl-grey sea and 
beyond, far beyond, the unsubstantial dream 
of that other castle, Bamburgh, hung, seemingly 
between sea and sky, on the lip of ghostly 
Northumbrian cliffs. 

There is a group of spotted redshank, 
graceful as dancers, whose long legs ran over 
Blackwater muds, and, beside them, a minute 
Temminck’s Stint, shot on that Danish-named 
spit of sand and mud, the Naas. And, streaked 
and brilliant, there sits a harlequin-duck, also 
from the Blackwater when the century was 
young, one of the few, it may be six or seven, 
killed in this country. 

Two ospreys, lordly and crested, still hover 
as they hovered that day in the nineties above 
the shining waters of Stanford Mere, when that 
peerless, and still unequalled, shot, Tom de 
Grey, fifth Lord Walsingham, slew them with a 
right and left. That was when rare birds were 
no sooner seen than put into glass cases. 

Neither you nor I would shoot an osprey 
to-day, or a harlequin, or least of all that tall 
hen bustard, almost the last of her kind in 
Norfolk, which was slain at Merton some time 
in the ’seventies and came to me when the 
long bird gallery at the Hall was given away, 
since such things were no longer much in 
fashion. But, since I knew Merton in younger, 
more peaceful days, and loved it as anyone 
must love those wide brecks and glimmering 
meres set in the high heaths, so these Merton 
birds are potent to unlock memories. 

There is the bittern my father shot at 
home on the Ten Acre in Wicken Fen in 1906. 
It came over him one night in the dusk of 
flight time, and no man was sadder than he 
when Bess, that wise, black Labrador, brought 
it to his feet, and revealed the dreadful truth. 
But that other bittern, which flanks it, stuffed 
crudely, was stalked and killed deliberately for 
a ten-shilling reward by that grand old gunner 
of the Wells Marshes in Norfolk, old ‘‘Shinney”’ 
Barrett, in 1900. It was a collector’s piece in 
those days when the Broads and the coast were 
overrun by “gentlemen from London” who 
bribed every fowler and keeper to shoot them 
rare birds. 

~ 2» © 

I will not recount the antlers and heads. 
There are too many. They commonly drive 
females mad, which, in a sense, is my second 
ditch of protection, a sort of outer palisade, 
since there are something like thirty pairs, from 
half the forests in Scotland and a dozen parks 
in England, antlers that hark back over near 
a hundred years of history. 

But that one noble ten-pointer, rough and 
wild as only an Irish head can be, recalls the 
day, nine brief years ago, when Valentine 
Castlerosse was great in the land and, on the 
high top of Poulagower we stood, like men in 
another world, far above the incredible beauty, 
the changing lights, the shaggy woods and 
fairy insubstantiality of those fatally lovely 
lakes of Killarney, and saw all the magic of 
Kerry ebb and flow in prismatic glory of glancing 
sun and shifting mist, of colours that came and 
went as the mountain wind moved the mists 
and drove clouds like sheep from Muckross to 
the Hag’s Glen and the far Gap of Dunloe. 

There are fifteen hundred wild red deer in 
the glens and on the high hills of that great, 
thirty-thousand acre estate of the Earls of 
Kenmare. They walk those wild hills where, in 
the thunder-born moment of a legend, that mag- 
nificent ghost of the Irish past, that knightly 
banner-bearer of history, the O’Donaghue of the 
Glen, rides out of the hillside on a white horse, 
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By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


in a flash of light, gallops the waters to the 
‘“‘Library’’—that fantastic, haunted, little isle 
in the Lake whose piled rocks look like giant 
books—and then vanishes through a gap in the 
hill line over Rosse Castle in a clap of fire. 

I stalked the hill that day with Dan 
Donaghue, that king of Irish stalkers, and when 
I asked, ‘“‘Who is the O’Donaghue?’”’ Valentine 
replied, with that magnificent manner which the 
world who knew him mourns, “‘J am the O’Don- 
aghue !’’ And Dan, the stalker, echoed, quietly : 
“Of the Glen and the Lake—his Lordship.”’ 

Which is all a pretty story and the sort of 
thing you would expect in South-west Ireland, 
where men are still friendly, ravens sit on rocks 
and the tall deer march on the skyline, and duck 
quack softly in the lakeside reeds, and all the 
colours of heaven and earth and the sun that is 
upon it, and the moon which is its gentle sister, 
reach down and enfold you. 

* * * 

On the table, next that pair of deerfoot 
candlesticks labelled ‘“‘Sgurr Ruach, 2,345 ft 
17.9.36,’’ memory of a stalk on a raw edge of 
hill high above the brawling Gruinard River in 
Wester Ross, with all the Summer Isles fading 
like polished stones into the western seas, stands 
a silver ink-stand mounted in the hoof of 
Isinglass, who won the Derby in years before 
I was born. The papers are weighted with 
a crossbow quarrel from the armoury of Ock- 
wells Manor, that Henry VI house of history, 
a quarrel used, they say, at the siege of Honfleur, 
when men rode to battle plumed and in coat- 
armour with the voice of trumpets shrill on the 
wind before them. 

If you should wish to sharpen a pencil 
there is a small hunting knife, sharp as a razor, 
bright as steel, fitted on a haft made from an 
otter’s foot. On the blade is engraved in faint 
scroll, ‘‘Col. Thornton.’ Yes, the same grandi- 
loquent, eloquent, pugnacious, pertinacious, 
dictatorial and picturesque Colonel Thornton of 
Thornville Royal who conducted his Sporting 
Tour with its attendant coaches, gamekeepers, 
lackeys, spaniels, pointers, guns, rods and boats 
and falconers, through the Highlands a century 
and a half ago. 

I like to think that Mr. Garrard, the 
“eminent artist’’ who accompanied Thornton, 
sharpened his pencils with it; that that invin- 
cible angler, Captain Waller, trimmed his flies 
with it; that Mr. P., who “preferred riding on 
horseback’”’ and was always being “‘ much struck 
with feminine beauty”’ in glens where none was 
to be expected, shaped his elegant nails with it; 
and that, perhaps, even the Colonel himself cut 
the jesses for his casts of hawks, of which, you 
will recollect, the Devil was a very prince among 
falcons. For that matter its blade may have cut 
the wad with which he made that last magnifi- 
cent Ananias of a shot “at the distance of 
a hundred and ten yards on horseback, and, at 
a trot.’”’ And that at a grouse on wing too. 

Truly, that small knife is potent to wake 
the imagination and stir the deep eddies of con- 
jecture across a century and a half of forgotten 
years. And—shall I tell you the truth?- 

I bought it for no more than ten shillings from 
a rusty dealer in one of those dim, delightful 
recesses of little shops, full of glass and heraldic 
china and oriental banners and Lord Lonsdale’s 
walking sticks and every other fanciful curio, 
which still dwell, as they have dwelt for a cen- 
tury or more since St. Marylebone was a village, 
in that purlieu called most happily, St. 
Christopher’s Place. 

* * * 

So, you see, not all gun-room trophies need 
be the products of your own bow and spear. 
They are like old books, and new books, in 
a library, got here and there, picked up for love 
of themselves. Such a room is a library of little 
things. Let them be things of beauty or echoes 
of history or chimes of memory, and they will 
be keys to unlock, on winter nights and drear 
afternoons, doors into the past, windows into 
wet woods, to the tops of wild mountains where 
mists gather and to far vistas of shining mud- 
flats where the tide flows like silk and sea 
swallows flash in the sun. That is all I ask of 
my gun-room. 
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TANNING WITH OAK BARK 


11, 1946 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. F. SNOW 


SCUDDING, OR REMOVING FROM A 
HIDE THE HAIR AFTER IT HAS BEEN 
LOOSENED BY THE ACTION OF LIME 


REMOVING THE HIDES FROM ONE OF THE LAYER PITS FOR TRANSFER 
TO ANOTHER CONTAINING A STRONGER SOLUTION OF THE TANNING 
LIQUID 


AK bark is one of the oldest of tanning 
() materials, and leather produced by its 
aid is still considered the best for many 
purposes. Tanneries which use a large quantity 
of local oak bark are not often found in these 
days, but there is one in Sussex where the 
accompanying photographs were taken. 

The leather produced in it is used mainly 
for making the soles of boots and shoes. The 
hides come principally from cattle slaughtered 
for food in the United Kingdom. They must 
be thoroughly cleansed and then put into lime 
pits. When the hair has been loosened by the 
lime any remaining must be taken off by hand 
in a process known as scudding. This consists 
of throwing the hide over a sloping beam, made 
either of wood or metal, and scraping it witha 
blunt two-handled knife. The workman pushes 
the knife downwards and away from him. 

Hides intended for sole leather are trimmed 
into one large piece known as a butt, which 


ROLLING WITH A HEAVY BRASS ROLLER TO GIVE THE 
LEATHER ITS FINAL FIRMNESS AND GLOSS 


contains the main part of the hide, the best 
and thickest part, two narrow strips from each 
side, a piece across the shoulder, and two 
cheek flaps. The butts, being large and thick, 
need the most solid tannage while the other 
parts may be tanned more rapidly. 

In the tan house are wooden pits, each 
containing tanning liquid. The pits are often 
made of good pine, and when kept in constant 
use are very durable; some have been used for 
well over a hundred years. Various tanning 
materials are employed in the preparation of 
the liquid, including oak bark and valonia, 
the acorn cup of an evergreen oak growing 
in Greece and the Levant, which contains a 
tannin somewhat similar to that of the oak 
bark. Both give a light-coloured bloom to the 
leather. Before use in the pits the tanning 
materials must be ground so that the water 
can get freely at the tannin which, in most 
cases, is in the cellular tissue of the plant. 

When they first 
come into the tan 
yard the butts are 
suspended by the 
shoulders from 
sticks placed across 
the pits. They goin 
to the weakest 
liquor first and are 
gradually moved to 
pits containing 
stronger mixture. 


Moving the large, 
heavy hides is a job 


needing strength and 
dexterity. The men wear 
rubber boots and protect 
their clothes as much as 
possible with sacking, as 
the liquor not only smells 
rather strongly but 
stains, too. 

From the suspenders 
butts are transferred to 
the floaters—pits in 
which they are laid flat 
in the liquor and dusted 
down with oak bark. 

The art of producing 
well-tanned hides lies in 


WASHING THE BUTTS WITH A MIXTURE OF 


OIL, SOAP AND WATER 


increasing the strength of the tanning liquor rez 
ularly and systematically. In the early sta: 
frequent changes of liquor are necessary, becat 
the butts absorb the tannin very rapidly. As ti 
process goes on the outside of the butt becon 
thoroughly tanned and the liquor takes long 
to penetrate. The butts therefore stay in te 
layer pits much longer than in the suspenders 

It may take anything up to eighteen montis 
té perfect the tanning of the heavy butts us:< 
for sole leather. When the process is comple‘< 
the butts are taken out of the pits and allow: 
to dry a little before being taken to the striking 
machine. They are laid out on a heavy wood 
table and the surface is rubbed with a kind of 
stone roller. This smoothes out the grain and 
removes a portion of the whitish bloom which 
the butts have acquired in tanning. 
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Sole leather is also hammered in a machine 
to make it firm and hard. Then it is washed 
with a mixture of oil, soap and water, which 
cleans the leather and gives it a gloss. After a 
little further drying the butt is laid on a flat bed 
of wood or zinc and is rolled with a brass roller 
loaded with heavy weights. This gives the final 
firmness and gloss. 

The butts, which are now hardly to be 
recognised as the limp, pallid objects which first 
went into the tan pits, are dried off in a room 
gently heated by steam. They are hung in long, 
orderly rows on barge hooks, not unlike the meat 
hooks used by butchers. The leather is firm and 
solid, of a pleasing pale brown colour, and has 
now taken on its characteristic and pleasing 
smeil. 

The primitive way of drying leather was to 
hany it on poles in the open air, but this must 
have been a long-drawn-out and very trying 
performance in our uncertain climate. Now- 
ada\’s the drying, which is an essential part in the 
finis ring of a good hide, is completed in special 
chambers where the butts dry slowly. The 
chainbers are dimly lit, for strong sunlight is 
inclined to fade the leather and make it patchy. 
Hids may be rolled for convenience in handling 
and storing, as the butts are of a considerable 
size and weigh anything from eighteen to thirty 
pounds each, , 


EXAMINING THE LEATHER IN THE 
STEAM-HEATED DRYING-ROOM 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


at Goodings, the Country Lire farm in 

Berkshire, was finally cleared last week. 
‘Cleared”’ is not perhaps the right term for 
1946 harvesting, as in most of the fields some 
grain remains on the ground and the birds will 
have their fill. Where corn is to follow corn we 
shall surely find many “‘volunteers’’ from the 
1946 crops growing in next year’s corn. But all 
that could be collected by ordinary and extra- 
ordinary means is in rick now. : 

The wheat took little harm and most was 
gathered before the end of August. We did not 
manage to get any threshed in the field as we 
had planned. The pullets have been running on 
the wheat stubbles and finding a full living for 
themselves. Ranging wide into the hedgerows, 
as they will, seven failed to return to their 
houses one night last week and were found next 
morning, casualties to the fox. Such things 
should not happen when we have enough poultry 


A FTER seven weeks of frustration, harvest 


By ANTHONY HURD 


to be a full-time job for one man or woman. 

When that will be depends on feeding-stuff 
supplies. Unfortunately Goodings is entitled to 
meagre pig and poultry rations on the basis of 
1939 stock with the acreage deduction now 
enforced again. It is assumed that the general 
farm like ours can carry one and a half birds on 
the by-products of every acre. We have as the 
aftermath of this harvest an abundance of 
by-products lying in the stubbles, shed grains 
of wheat and broken heads of barley. Indeed, 
every arable farm could usefully carry 1,000 
head of laying poultry for the next month, but 
if we had them how would they survive after- 
wards? The Ministry of Agriculture has never, 
since the start of feeding-stuff rationing in 1939, 
valued the hen rightly as the perfect scavenger 
and producer of precious eggs. 

At Goodings most of the oats were eventu- 
ally got together in fair order. The white winter 
oats which stood in stook for five weeks took 


STACKING WHEAT BETWEEN THE STORMS 


little harm beyond weathering and _ discolor- 
ation. There were some sprouted heads in the 
shelter of the hedge where the wind did not have 
full play, and the stooks remained wet from 
one storm to the next. Our best crop of spring 
oats, which promised 16 to 18 sacks to the acre, 
had to be abandoned for a time in favour of 
other corn that was fit to cart. Just before 
harvest these oats on the brow above the farm- 
house were a good sight, but the rains and winds 
knocked the crop all ways. Most was cut with 
the binder but some was just salvaged and we 
have not collected more than 8 to 10 sacks to 
the acre. It will make useful feed for the store 
cattle through the winter. 

The barley made much work but the 
wastage is not too serious. While the stooks 
were unseemly bundles we have, I think, got 
most of the heads where we want them in the 
ricks. The equivalent of one or two sacks of 
grain to the acre lies on the stubbles. Whether 
we shall, later on at threshing, have samples 
that tempt the malster and make the top price 
remains to be seen. Many thousands of tons of 
this year’s barley will be consigned for grinding 
by the Ministry of Food. 

Our peas that we wanted for the dairy 
cows this winter are half in rick and half in the 
ground. The pods split and shed the peas before 
the weather allowed us to harvest the crop. The 
intention was to have sufficient home-grown 
protein to supplement the cows’ official rations 
up to the optimum level for high milk-produc- 
tion. I hear that the Government have now 
been able to buy a little more oil-cake from 
Argentina. We must hope that this will make 
good the peas and beans that have been lost 
in harvesting in this country. Dairy cows cannot 
give all the milk that consumers need unless 
they get generous winter rations of concentrates. 

What has been the loss in this harvest? 
I can speak only about Goodings. There 
I reckon that fully one and a half sacks of corn 
to the acre has been wasted, and the cash value 
of that loss is about £600. Add the extra cost 
of a harvest prolonged by three weeks, with 
overtime at 2s. 6d. an hour at the week-ends, 
and the total loss of income from 280 acres of 
corn cannot be less than £700. 

Now we face potato-lifting and autumn 
cultivations. Winter oats and wheat on the high 
ground should be planted by mid-October. The 
seed is delivered and so are the fertilisers. All 
we want is good weather to catch up arrears 
and pass on to the hopes of another season. 
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1.—THE NORTH FRONT 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 
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2.—VIGNETTE OF THE PARK AND LAKE, FROM A BEDROOM WINDOW 








































THENFORD HOUSE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — II 
THE HOME OF MR. SPENCER SUMMERS 


The interior of Thenford shows the kind of decoration in vogue just before the new ideas of the Adam brothers swept over the country 


HEN Michael Wodhull completed 
\ } \ the building of Thenford House about 
the year 1765, he had fifty years of 
life in front of him. Unlike most of his neigh- 
bours, who enjoyed themselves hunting the 
fox, he devoted most of his time to the chase 
of books, or as Baker, the county historian 
puts it, “to bibliomaniacal pursuits.” His 
figure, tall, upright but very thin, wearing a 
coat buttoned close up under the chin, was to 
be seen at all the important London book- 
sales. He is said to have sat the whole day 
through in the auction room but never to have 
gone sixpence beyond the price he had decided 
on. After the Treaty of Amiens, he went on 
a book-hunting visit to Paris, was caught by 
the renewed outbreak of war, and for some 
time was held a prisoner. The confinement 
broke his health, and he returned to England 
an invalid. In his last years his sight failed, 
his voice became inaudible and his mind 
wandered. It was a pathetic end to the last 
member of an ancient family directly 
descended from the Norman lords of Odell. 
He died childless and there was no heir. 

Wodhull’s collections consisted mainly 
of first editions of the classics and rare speci- 
mens of early printed books. He was recog- 
nised as the leading authority on early French 
editions and printers. He also purchase a 
great collection of 17th-century tracts tat 
had belonged to Sir Edward Walker, Gar er 
King of Arms under Charles I and Charles _I. 
His library was dispersed in 1886 at a s le 
that lasted ten days, his printed books rea ‘s- 
ing nearly £12,000, a figure that wo ld 
probably have to be multiplied by as mucl 4s 
ten to-day. The books were housed in t vo 
rooms, on the east side of the house, called ‘ 1¢ 
north and south libraries. The smaller >f 
them, on the north front, is now Mr. Summe 
library (Fig. 7), but the south room ! 1s 
become the dining-room. 

Last week it was suggested that Wodh 
may have commissioned Henry Keene 
design his house, which, with its outmoc 
cupola and Kent-like wings linked a < 
extended by screen walls to make a fronta 
of great length (Fig. 1), shows such surprisi 
disregard for the fashions current wh 
George III came to the throne. Whether t 
architect was left a free hand or his client w 
a man of conservative ideas where buildii 
was concerned, we have no means of decidin., 
but the result was a remarkable and highiy 
individual building for its time. The interior, 
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now to be considered, follows much more 
closely contemporary ideas and standards of 
decoration, as practised by craftsmen who 
had not yet fallen under the spell of Robert 
Adam but were still working in the Palladian 
manner, though lightening it with the pretty 
rococo elegances popularised by Isaac Ware 
and Abraham Swan. At Edgcote, not far 


» away, the accounts prove that the Swan firm 
) was 


responsible for all the carpentry and 
joinery, including most of the fireplaces. But 
the pattern books of Abraham Swan were 
very widely disseminated, and _ provincial 


| builders all over the country were turning out 
> very similar work. In the absence of accounts 
© at | henford we do not know whether a Lon- 
don 


irm was employed or craftsmen from 
Wa: vick or Oxford, the two nearest centres. 
The ireplaces and doorcases are much in the 
Swe 1 manner, but they are also similar to 
whe the Hiorns of Warwick are known to 
supplied for Kyre Park and Foremark. 
henford there are no elaborate rococo 
gs, except for a pretty one in a bedroom, 
iil of which is illustrated in Fig. 15. This 
he stucco frieze shown in Fig. 11 are 
stive of the Oxford plasterer, Thomas 
rts, who was employed at Heythrop and 
bly at Hartwell and Kirtlington, and 
» embellishments of the library at 
ham (1764) were illustrated a few weeks 
If Keene was indeed the architect of 
ford, the employment of Roberts of Ox- 
would have been a natural consequence, 
he two men worked together on the 
ration of the library at Christ Church. 
‘ousham and Christ Church Roberts was 
msible for wood carving as well. 
The plan of Thenford makes provision 
ipacious cellars below the main floor; the 
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3.—THE SALOON 


kitchen was originally in the north block, 
though now transferred to the main building; 
the south block contained the laundry. The 
entrance hall, in the centre of the north front, 
is left severely simple and unadorned except 
for a ma 
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THE SALOON 


and a stone fireplace with flanking consoles 
(Fig. 6). Two doors ahead open into the 
saloon (Fig. 3), occupying the  corres- 
ponding position on the south front. More 
highly enriched than the other rooms, it is 
still simple in treatment by contemporary 


5.—A CORNER OF THE SALOON 
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8.—MRS. SUMMERS’ BEDROOM 


11, 1946 


standards, the decoration being confined to the door- 
cases, fireplaces, window surrounds, and an enriched 
cornice with a frieze of running foliage. The fireplace 
(Fig. 4), carved in wood, is ornamented with festoons of 
flowers and a tablet of rocaille work. It was sur. 
mounted by an overmantel, but as the picture had been 
removed Mr. Summers decided to dispense with the 
surrounding frame. The design of the doorcases (Fig. 10) 
is not altogether happy; the cornice, carved frieze nd 
consoles, being independent of the architrave frame, 
have the effect of an afterthought. The doors are 
provided with very elegant rococo brass plates and 
handles. As in the octagon saloon’ at Honington, the 
architraves of the window surrounds finish in a who led 
scroll (Fig. 5). The photographs show some of the 
charming pieces, Georgian and Regency, with which 
the room is furnished. The mahogany tall-case clock, 
inlaid with brasswork, is by Gaskin of Dublin, and has 
a barometer and thermometer fitted in the front of the 
case. 

The drawing-room has the pretty stucco frieze 
already noted, and an equally charming carved pine 
fireplace with a crossed torch and quiver in the tablet. 
A rococo mirror of approximately the same date hangs 
very happily in this setting (Fig. 11). Of the two 
libraries, the large room facing south was redecorated 


9.—THE STAIRCASE 


in the nineteenth century and is now the dining-room, 
but retains its original fireplace. The exceptionally ine 
carving consists of trophies of musical instruments flank- 
ing a relief showing a Muse (?) with an attendant win ed 
figure holding a tablet (Fig. 13). The windows in ‘he 
three-sided bay are hung with grey and green figued 
silk curtains most effectively arranged with dra ed 
festoons and rosettes on the pelmets (Fig. 14). In he 
present library (Fig. 7) there is another carved wood f re- 
place, not pickled like the last two. On either side of 
it are display cabinets for some rare sets of chessn:en 
which Mr. Summers has collected. 

The main staircase (Fig. 9) is at the west end of he 
house. It isa late example of the Georgian wood st: ir- 
case, with slender balusters, ramped handrail < nd 
carved brackets, that was already giving place to he 
new vogue for staircases with light ironwork balustrac es. 
An unusual feature is the “ringing” of the newels end 
baluster stems, giving almost the effect of bamb 0. 
From ground level, where the stairs descend to ‘he 
basement, the balustrade abruptly changes to plain 
ironwork. 

Several of the bedrooms on the first floor have 
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10.—DOORCASE IN THE SALOON 


enr hed doorcases and carved fire- 
plaes. In one room, now used as 
a nursery, the doorcases have a 
panel of fretwork for the friezes 
(Fig. 15). The Hiorns of Warwick 
were particularly fond of this kind 
of ornament which they used freely 
at Kyre and Foremark. The bed-. 
room at the west end of the south 
front shows yet another variety 
of doorcase (Fig. 12). Mrs. Sum- 
mers has treated this asa Regency 
room. It is in a pale blue-grey 
with curtains toning but effectively 
enlivened by flecks of claret red and borders 
and girdles in the same colour. A fine 
mahogany four-post bed with rococo cresting 
is about contemporary with the room, but the 
other furniture—an elegant day bed, dressing- 
table and_ tall-boy—is mostly Regency 
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14.—IN THE DINING-ROOM : 
EFECTIVELY ARRANGED CURTAINS 


ig ke 


ROCOCO 
WOOD 


11—A STUCCO FRIEZE, 
MIRROR, AND CARVED 
FIREPLACE 


13.—CARVED FRIEZE OF THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


(Fig. 8). From the windows there is a lovely 
view southward over the park and down to the 
lake, which in Fig. 2 is shown as a vignette 
framed in the open window. In the first- 
floor corridor there is a striking example of 
18th-century built-in furniture in the form of 
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15.—DETAIL OF CEILING AND DOORCASE 


IN THE NURSERY 

















12.—DOORCASES IN A BEDROOM 


a cupboard framed by pilasters 
with an arched head and “key- 
stone”’ (Fig. 16). 

Michael Wodhull died in 1816. 
As he had no heir and his wife had 
predeceased him, his estates and 
magnificent library under the 
terms of his will went to his wife’s 
sister, a Mrs. Ingram. On _ her 
death, eight years later, Thenford 
and the other Wodhull estates 
were left under her will to Samuel 
Amy Severne of Wallop Hall, 
Shropshire, who was a remote 
connection of Michael Wodhull through the 
latter’s mother. His family was to own 
Thenford for over a century. Mr. Spencer 
Summers, who was M.P. for Northampton in 
the last Parliament, madé considerable im- 
provements to the house before the War. 











16.—AN 18TH-CENTURY BUILT-IN 
CUPBOARD 
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NEW DESIGNS IN THE 
BRITAIN-CAN-MAKE-IT 
EXHIBITION 


By NOEL CARRINGTON 


a HE long queues stretching down the Brompton Road, waiting 
[ine turn to squeeze round the maze at the Victoria and Albert, 
testify to the appetite of the public for household possessions and 
for peace-time living. Indeed, the success of the venture must be 
almost an embarrassment to the authorities, who may have hoped for 
more rapid circulation and less intent window-gazing. An extension 
beyond five weeks will certainly be demanded, and it would not be 
unreasonable to ask that the exhibition extend over the Christmas 
holidays, if it is to have the full educative function it merits. 

The crowds press most thickly, so it seemed to me, at the model 
kitchens. The standard is high, and there are some ingenious plans, 
particularly that of Mr. F. Gibberd for a small flat. It is only in a few 
blocks of modern flats that we in England have examples of up-to-date 
kitchen planning, though they in no wise excel the average kitchen 
in a working-class home in Scandinavia. In general we have suffered 
from lack of planning and of excess of “labour-saving’’ equipment 
or gadgets. At trade fairs the emphasis was all on rival makes of 
cookers, washing-machines, driers, irons, and whatever. The plan was 
an afterthought. Indeed, in the speculative builder’s house it did not 
exist. Even architects were none too irreproachable on that score, 
and I have seen pre-war L.C.C. flats which multiplied unnecessary steps 
and labour. I hope, therefore, that if the bulk of building is now to be 
controlled we shall have properly planned kitchens which are in fact 
complete working units. There is also scope for more use of colour 
and decoration where the kitchen is also to be the dining-room. 

Considerable space is given to pottery, and there are signs of 
some renaissance here. Pottery decoration was one of the first trades 
attacked by the Design and Industries Association thirty years ago, 
and to make a clean start it encouraged simple, good shapes and 
undecorated ware. As a result we have a good range of sensible shapes 
and some pleasant shades of colour. In decoration the potters have 
been less successful and have shown less initiative, and the example of 
the craftsmen-potters could not help them. The few firms not adhering 
to traditional patterns have mostly tried colouring by hand, which 
demands a pattern foolproof for the copyist. In transfers from litho- 
graph plates or from copper engravings pottery has a_ technique 








A DISPLAY OF TOYS IN THE MAIN HALL 


(Designer : James Gardner) 


which is admirably 
suited for artists’ col- 
laboration; as suited 
as the similar tech- 
niques in the illustra- 
tion of books; and it is 
ridiculous that thes 
well-tried techniques 
should not be exploited 
except for the lower 
grade wares. The en- 
graved designs by the 
late Eric Ravilious for 
Wedgwood stand out 
by reason of their 
originality and com- 
plete fitness for ot- 
tery. Ravilious, of 
course, spent many 
months at Etruria, but 
his success explodes 
the legend that t! ere 
is something mys* 2r- 
ous about pot ery 
decoration. We <a 
confidently look for 
new design of thes me 
quality from W. dg- 
woods, but more ri ‘als 
should be going ne 
better by now. 

There is a sraall 
selective exhibit of 
glass-ware, a good « eal 
better than could h ive 
been collected en 
years ago, but the Lest 
is still confined to the 

X products of comp: ra 

Ae im tively few firms. G . 

. ee vs ee is certainly a_ tride 

; A DISPLAY OF FURNISHING TEXTILES whieh ween weak 
One of the permanent Museum exhibits has been effectively incorporated in situ. (Designer: Jacques Groag) study before the 
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“ALPHABET ” 


desi ner can know his way. The easy way is, 
of c irse, superficial! decoration by grinding or 
cutt ig. The harder way is shaping, because of 
the  culiar character which molten glass has. 
Itv. . particularly in the cheap household ware 
that ve suffered most in competition with the 
Cze. s before the war. 

/f any industrial art in England at present, 
text e design shows perhaps the greatest vitality, 
tho: sh by self-sacrifice we have to deny our- 
sely 5 still anything but utility. The woven 
fab1 -s have benefited by the pioneer work of the 
arti: .-craftsmen. Weaving imposes more limita- 
tions on the artist, and this seems to suit the 
Engish temperament. For those who can 
afford to wait a year or two there is something 
wor'h waiting for. The printed fabrics are also 
good. The Art Schools have been doing some 
excellent work here for years, and it is to be 
hoped that the trade, instead of buying second- 
hand designs in Paris from sheer snobbery, will 
make better use of the excess of talent at their 
doorstep. I know of a designer whose designs 
had been refused in Manchester, but were bought 
by the same firm for double the cost when 
offered by a Paris agent. At present it is with 
curtains and chair coverings that the owner of a 
modern flat or house can best redeem a room 
from utter uniformity with his neighbours. 
There should be equal variety and equally good 
taste to be found in wallpapers, carpets, and 
linoleums, At present it is not so, though there 
are signs of better things in wallpapers, and 
even a carpet or two which is neither traditional 
nor cubist. 

Parents with young children will find some 
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NURSERY WARE 
(Wedgwood. Designed by Eric Ravilious) 


WRITING-TABLE IN MAHOGANY AND BIRCH 
(Healand Son. Designed by Christopher Heal) 
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pleasant models in the toy section, and one of 
those all-too-ideal nurseries only seen in exhibi- 
tions. Those with literary tastes will find a quiet 
backwater from the seething current in the book 





GLASS VASE 


(Stevens and Williams. Designer: Tom Jones) 
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“OAK LEAVES”: GREEN PATTERN ON WHITE GROUND 


(Pountney and Co., Bristol. 


SIDEBOARD IN INDIAN LAUREL AND ASH 
(Alfred Cox. Designed by A. R. Cox) 










Designed by J. F.. Price) 





and printing section, where justice is done to the 
pioneers of the printing renaissance as well as to 
the ubiquitous Penguin and Puffin. Travellers- 
to-be will decide to cast away their old port- 
manteaus and Gladstones, until they remember 
the Chancellor’s wretched purchase tax on all 
these desirable necessities. Gardeners, if they 
are not too impatient for the open air, will 
perhaps linger at an exhibit of garden tools, 
where I noticed a streamlined lawn mower 
with rotary blades, and a fine set of tools in 
stainless steel. As a gardener who always has 
forgotten to wipe his spade with an oily rag on 
Sunday night, I decided that my next spade 
should certainly be stainless. 

I sincerely hope that the lesson which the 
organisers have set out to give will not be lost 
by reason of the crowds which jostle the visitor 
and press him reluctantly on. The designer and 
manfacturer between them, with the ever- 
increasing mechanisation of industry to help 
them, can give us an enormously improved 
standard of living in terms of utility, and very 
much more beautiful daily surroundings. There 
is no limit to what we can look for. The only 
real limit is our own percipience and insistence. 
As one who uses designers, I can assure readers 
that there are all too many waiting to be used by 
industry. Manufacturers have not been so alive 
to their opportunity in the past, though they are 
beginning toawake. But the ordinary consumer 
must also use his intelligence. The women in 
particular must cease to be content with the 
second-rate or the ugly when they could have 
perfection. It has been a long time coming, 
but now one at last begins to see the dawn. 





 —————_ 
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THE SHY 
WRYNECK 


Written and _ Illustrated by ERIC 
HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 


NE of the most intriguing features of bird watching 
() is that we are never quite sure what may turn up 
to engage our attention. Species that are normally 

quite local in their occurrence may suddenly be found well 
off their usual haunts; and such is our state of knowledge 
that new discoveries are continually being made, and spec- 
ies are being recorded in districts where they have never 
been known before. This may seem surprising in a 
land as thickly populated as these islands, but it is no 
doubt a consequence of the increasing interest that is 
being shown nowadays in bird life, coupled with the 
advantage of modern transport that enables an increasing 
number of people to spend their leisure in the countryside. 
As may be imagined, it is the shy and retiring, and 

the inconspicuous birds that have been most overlooked, 
and it is among these species that we may expect the 
ereatest advances in our knowledge of their distribution. 
One of these shy birds is the wryneck; a species that 
must be very frequently overlooked: indeed it would 
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3.—ITS MOTTLED GREYISH-BROWN PLUMAGE MAKES THE WRYNECK 
INCONSPICUOUS AGAINST THE BARK 
; ¢ bad 
1—ALTHOUGH IT GENERALLY PERCHES 
ACROSS A BRANCH THE WRYNECK DOES 
SOMETIMES CLING TO THE BARK 


very seldom be noted at all were it not for its rather 
piercing call-note-——a sharp quee-quee-quee-quee-quee— 
that reveals the bird’s presence when it arrives in 
this country in April and May. 

The wryneck is not only shy and retiring, but it 
is also inconspicuous by virtue of its mottled greyish- 
brown plumage, and we have often found that even 
when a bird has been located it is no easy matter to 
keep it under observation. We may see it in the 
course of a short undulating flight from one tree to 
another, but when it has alighted its colouring so merges 
with its background that it is very easily lost to view 
(Figs. 3 and 4). 

It is of interest to notice several strange contrasts 
revealed by the wryneck. It is closely related to the 
woodpeckers, vet, unlike them, it is not a resident in 
this country, but only a summer visitor. It is reported 
to have a curiously restricted range in the British Isles, 
being almost entirely confined to the south-east and south 
of England; vet on the Continent it breeds as far north 
as Scandinavia and the Baltic regions and even into 
Finland. 

Further, in spite of its relationship to the wood- . , 
peckers, the wryneck does not normally excavate its : 
own nesting hole but prefers to find one ready-made 4.—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CAMOUFLAGE. THE BIRD IS REMOVING 4 
whether it be in a tree, a wall, a post or even a nesting- FAECAL SAC FROM THE NESTING-HOLE 
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box. Like the other members of the family, the 
wryneck has a zygodactyle foot, yet, though 
it does on occasions cling to the bark of a 
tree (Fig. 1), it more often perches across a 
branch in the manner of a passerine bird. 
In fact it spends a considerable amount of time 
rched in the upper branches, examining the 
bark and leaves for the spiders, moths and other 
creatures that go to make up its insect 
diet. 
Ants are a favourite food and, like the 


green voodpecker, the wryneck searches for 
them on the ground and seeks them out of 
purro’s and crevices with its long, cord-like 
tong! The birds return frequently to the 
nest » th bills crammed full of ants and pupae. 
The ..ung wrynecks, particularly when they 
were irly well grown, took many of the ants 
direc. from the parents’ bills, but there was 
inevi! bly a considerable leakage in the course 
of th: -ransfer, and it was interesting after each 
visit the adults to see streams of ants trying 
tom: e good their escape from the nesting-hole. 
The ung wrynecks soon learned to deal with 
this . ntingency, and it was fascinating to see 
thetr »ngues flashing as they worked to retrieve 
their willing victims. 


was also apparent how the bird came to 


‘VESTERN GAILES - 


\NT this week to pay my tribute to 
stern Gailes in Ayrshire, whither I went 
see England play Scotland. The match 


itseli .dmirable though it was, may by this time 
be c’ iparatively ancient history, but Western 
Gail is a permanent joy. I said a few weeks 


ago’ at I wanted to see it. I came, and I saw 


it, ar | it entirely conquered me. I arrived there 
after 1 rather sleepless night’s journey on a day 
“sen from beyond the skies,’’ sunny, breezy 
and : clightful. After watching seven or eight 
holes as played by other people and playing a 


few |\ttle iron shots on my own account and 
eatin; a large lunch, I think no shame to say 
that | fell asleep. I woke up with an imperfect 
perception of where I was, and then looking out 
of the window and seeing the sunshine and the 
sandhills and the sea beyond covered with white 
horses, and the hills of Arran beyond the sea, 
Isaid to myself that surely I must be in heaven. 

That is the best compliment I can pay to 
Western Gailes, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
pay it another which may not sound so striking 
but which means a lot to me and perhaps to some 
others. The course gave me what I can only 
describe as an Aberdovey feeling. Whether 
there is really any great likeness between the two 
courses I do not know, save that both lie on a 
narrow strip of grass between the railroad on one 
side and the sandhills on the other. I can only 
say that the soft and pleasant turf, the relatively 
small greens—very good greens be it added— 
some of them nestling in pleasant little nooks, 
and the occasional glimpses of the sea through 
the sandhills, all irresistibly reminded me of my 
quasi-native Merioneth. And when I say occa- 
sional glimpses I am perhaps scarcely doing the 
course justice, because from the club-house, 
which stands perched on a gentle eminence, one 
can get a wholly uninterrupted view of the sea, 
and that is more than can be said for most of the 
best seaside courses. 

* * * 


Western Gailes has no ambition to be 
deemed a ‘‘championship course,” and indeed is 
almost morbidly afraid of any such description. 
he playing of this international match there 
Was something of a concession on the part of the 
club, though I am bound to add that, having 
given their sanction, the members nearly over- 
whe'med the players and the camp-followers, 
such as myself, with kindness and hospitality. 
Still they have no yearning after fame, and per- 
hap: they will be cross with me for giving them 
eve: this mild measure of publicity. If so, they 
will ust have to forgive me as best they can, for 
Ire lly cannot help it. 

rhe course professes to be no more than a 
plec sant place where the members, having 
wo: ed hard in Glasgow during the week, can 
con » and play their week-end golf by the sea in 
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be called wryneck, for in the course of 
searching for food the head and neck were 
twisted and turned in the most extraordinary 
fashion. This trait is even more strongly dis- 
played if the wryneck is molested in any way. 
The bird writhes its neck in snake-like fashion 
and hisses—a very effective defence against 
many of its enemies. 

Because the wryneck must often be over- 
looked, it may quite likely occur in places 
where it has not yet been recorded. There are 
in fact recent reports of the bird from parts of 
Devon, where previously it was not thought to 
breed. On the other hand there is no doubt 
that the wryneck is becoming more rare than 
it used to be and it would be of interest to dis- 
cover the reason. The factors which influence 
the rise and fall of bird population are, as vet, 
very incompletely understood, yet they have 
an important bearing on our rural economy. 
There is undoubtedly a wide field open vet to 
people with a flair for the investigation of bird 
life. 


5.—A YOUNG WRYNECK TAKES A 
LOOK ROUND JUST BEFORE LEAVING 
THE NEST 


pretty and tranquil surroundings. It fills that 
bill most adequately, but to say no more than 
that would do it sad injustice. It is not a cham- 
pionship course, as that term is generally under- 
stood, because it is not quite fierce enough or 
long enough to deserve that sometimes equi- 
vocal compliment. I suppose there are, from a 
severely critical point of view, rather too many 
holes of between 300 and 400 yards in length, 
demanding from the long hitter no more than 
a drive and a pitch, and too many greens in 
hollows. Nevertheless the golf is good enough 
for anybody to enjoy, let him drive never 
so far, and if he does not enjoy it then I 
think there must be something wrong with him. 

Whether he is a long or a short driver it 
seemed to me essential that the player should 
be a straight driver. Not only must he keep out 
of the rough or out of the railway—and with a 
westerly wind sweeping across the course the 
railway is sometimes alarmingly near; he must 
also drive to the right part of the fairway. This 
is partly because he will thus get the better 
approach to the hole, and partly because the 
fairway is full of pleasantly billowy ups and 
downs, and to go to the wrong side of it may be 
to get a ball sococked up or so lying down that 
the second shot will, especially in a wind, be 
uncommonly hard to control, and the uncon- 
trolled shot will go to the deuce. 
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AN OLD CHAIR IN AN AUCTION SALE 


WAS the living part of a great tree, 
Through my cells passed the virtues of the 
earth, 
By season adding to its majesty, 
Augmenting mystic circles of its girth. 


I was material for a craftsman’s hand, 
Incentive for an artist’s sense of line, 

My structure both for use and beauty planned, 
Integrity and splendour, both were mine. 


I was the heirloom of a gentle breed, 

Holding possession as a sacred trust, 

Now one and all from their possessions freed, 
Another wood doth harbour up their dust. 


So thus degraded to the state of slave, 
Whose ripest charms her own confusion seal, 
The prey of any shabby trading knave 
Who seeks to make a profit on a deal. 


Yet by the banners of my forest prince, 

And by the virtue of a native art, 

And by the standards which have vanished since, 
Rooted triumbhant in a common mart. A.B.C. 
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A. Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


The fairways, as I have said, are billowy, 
and so, to a reasonable and interesting extent, 
are the putting greens. There are on them no 
fierce or outrageous slopes, but the borrows on 
many of them are just difficult enough to repay 
good approaching. I saw a good many not very 
good approaches plaved and, as sure as fate, the 
man who left himself with a really long putt had 
very hard work to lay his ball dead with the next 
shot, and he was constantly six or eight feet 
away. And this, too, be it observed, when the 
soft Ayrshire turf had had plenty of recent rain, 
so that the greens were not at all alarmingly fast. 

On the other hand, he who had played a 
really good iron shot had nothing to fear, and 
very often gained to the full the advantage he 
deserved. I do not know that the approaching 
was intrinsically very difficult, but I did notice, 
time and again, that slack, loose iron play often 
led to three putts. When I saw the Englishman 
six or seven yards from the hole and the Scots- 
man twenty vards away, I was full of hope, and 
when the situation was reversed I was percep- 
tibly depressed. To get a “‘scrambling”’ four 
from the edge of the green did not appear to me 
at all an easy thing to do; and, if I was right, 
then that surely is all to the course’s credit. 

I admit honestly that my watching was done 
on what we called in war-time inner lines of 
communication. There were one or two holes on 
the homeward journey at the far end of the 
course that I did not see. Just as I had made 
up my mind to be energetic there always 
appeared a couple coming the other way whom 
I particularly wanted to watch, and I took the 
easy and shameful course. Therefore I do not 
feel that I have much right to make even the 
mildest criticism; but, if I did venture, I should 
say that another short hole would be an advan- 
tage. There are only three, and we have to wait 
till the seventh to get one. If another could be 
devised so that there were two in the outgoing 
as well as the incoming nine, I think the course 
would be still more amusing. 


¢ & *% 


I had nearly forgotten one of the charms of 
Western Gailes which must by no means be left 
out. Like all well-regulated Scottish courses, it 
has gota burn. In itself this is an inconsiderable 
rivulet, no wider than the Swilcan at St. 
Andrews, not nearly so serpentine and ubiqui- 
tous as the Barry Burn at Carnoustie, nor so 
magnetic as its near neighbour the Pow Burn at 
Prestwick. It has not even got a name, or if it 
has no one could tell it me; but still it is an 
undoubted burn, and I always feel just a little bit 
defrauded if there is no burn in Scotland. I can- 
not even say that I saw anyone get into it, 
except Mr. Tolley, who hit too mighty a drive 
from one tee, but it completed my delight in an 
enchanting place. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FORESTS OF WIRES 


IR,—We are assured that the High- 

land power scheme in Glen Affric and 
Glen Cannich will not affect the beauty 
of the district, but I am concerned 
with the means whereby the power will 
be conveyed across the country. Are 
we to have more of those great pylons 
striding over the land, or more of the 
telegraph type of pole, dangling with 
thick wires? Already many of our 
villages are disfigured with poles and 
wires. Stockbridge, in Hampshire, is 
almost a forest of telegraph poles, and 
Porlock in Somerset (by the famous 
Ship Inn) is trellised with wires. And 
there are so many others. Perhaps 
I have noticed it more, being “‘ photo- 
graphically minded.’’ But many a 
potentially lovely picture of a village 
or open country has been made impos- 
sible because of this disfigurement. 


the so- 
carried 


satisfactory reasons why 
called restoration should be 
out. 

To put this noble building to 
modern uses it would be necessary toin- 
troduce systems of drainage and heat- 
ing, with chimney stacks and other 
modern necessities which did not 
worry the monks of old, and such would 
necessarily spoil the peaceful and 
sylvan character of this lovely and 
secluded spot. We may be thankful 
that sufficient powers exist to prevent 
this vandalism, but we should all be 
glad to know that it is abandened. 

Fountains is unique because suffi- 
cient is still standing to enable one to 
trace the life and habits of the old 
Cistercian monks. 

As Fountains is, let 
stand.— BANISTER FLETCHER, 
Atheneum, London, S.W.1. 


Fountains 
The 





BRINKBURN PRIORY A CENTURY AGO 


See letter : Fountains and Brinkburn 


If we are to have control of adver- 
tisement hoardings, I think we might 
very well consider some control of the 
indiscriminate placing of drunken 
telegraph and electricity poles, with 
their festoons of thick dangling wires. 
It seems that those villages and areas 
which have fought for the preservation 
of the amenities of their districts, and 
have managed to get the wires put 
underground, had a hard fight with the 
powers that be to get such work done. 
Cannot the fight (for such it always 
has been with our officials) be made 
a little less severe, and the authorities 
given instructions to be a little more 
understanding and sympathetic ?— 
J. A. BrimsLe, 23, Beresford Road, 
Chingford, London, E.A4. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY 


I'vom Professor Banister Fletcher, D.Lit., 

F.RI.B.A., F.S.A. 

Sir,—TI have followed the correspon- 
dence in your columns with great 
interest, and hoped that those against 
this unfortunate suggestion had shown 
sufficient reasons why Fountains 
Abbey should be allowed to remain as 
one of the most informative ruins in 
this country. The announcement in 
the however, that architects 
have been appointed to prepare plans 
for its dissolution fills me with horror 
and indignation and a desire to take 
a hand in helping to save this lovely 
old structure. : 

I have visited Fountains over and 
over again, and have always been 
struck with its mellow beauty in its 
peaceful setting, which I hope will 
always be allowed to remain, un- 
touched and unaltered. 

It is not necessary to go into the 
reasons against the proposal, because 
you, Sir, and your correspondents have 
so ably set them forth, and I think the 
country generally must be thankful to 
you for stating the case against the 
proposal. I should like to say that 
I am in agreement with you in all your 
statements, so carefully marshalled, 
and am entirely opposed to those who 
have endeavoured to give any 


Press, 


FOUNTAINS AND BRINKBURN 
$1r,—In the current controversy about 
Fountains Abbey the case of Brink- 
burn Priory near Rothbury in North- 
umberland has been mentioned as an 
instance of a ruined medieval church 
restored to its former use. Some 
readers may be interested in the 
accompanying illustrations. In the 
print by M. J. Starling after J. Dobson 
the priory is shown as it was a century 
ago with the ruins of the monastic 
church and the Gothic Revival house 
beside it. The photograph, taken from 
the east, shows the choir of the church 
re-roofed and restored.—NORMAN 
Lupton, HydeCrook, Dorchester, Dorset. 

We have also received letters 
on the subject of Fountains from 
B.L.B., F.R.H.G. and T.S.W. which 
lack of space prevents us from 
publishing.—Ep.} 


CROFTING IN THE NORTH- 
WEST HIGHLANDS 


Sir,—The picture painted 
cinnatus in his Farming 
(September 20), of Crofting in the 
North-West Highlands of Scotland, 
seems to me to be a very fair and 
broad-minded one, with which few 
would feel inclined to quarrel. 

But in fairness to the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland, I do feel 
that a word of protest should be said in 
regard to his fifth paragraph ‘Scope 
for Trials.” I think he would be 
amazed, if he cared to write to the 
Secretary of that Department at St. 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, to find 
out how much our crofting communi- 
ties are in their minds, and what head- 
aches we are to them, and how much 
they are doing, both directly and 
through such organisations as_ the 
Scottish Society for Research in Plant 
Breeding, to experiment and teach 
(and to learn for themselves under 
local conditions, what are our weather, 
soil, and character problems in the far 
north-west of Scotland). This Society 
has actually established an Experi- 
mental Station here in Dundonnell, 


by Cin- 
Notes 


which will later on become a Demon- 
stration Centre. 

Although Edinburgh is some 250 
miles south of this place, we have 
frequently been visited by Govern- 
ment Committees and by biological 
and agricultural research experts, 
and although progress may sometimes 
seem slow, it is surely far better for 
them to grasp all the difficulties of our 
problems first, so that they may be 
able to educate us all the more surely. 
In any case, the wise crofter would 
always want to be quite sure of this 
fact before he would be prepared to 
experiment himself, and to adopt new 
methods of farming his croft. 

Your contributor’s remarks threw 
a little badly needed illumination on 
the whole problem of life up here, and 
the possibility of arresting the decline 
in population. I am prompted by 
what he says to urge, through you, Sir, 
the Scottish Office to make more 
generally known than they do, perhaps 
by some such means as a Press Con- 
ference, what are in general their aims 
and objects, and what they are doing 
to try to attain them. Their eager- 
ness to help, and manifest willingness 
to co-operate, give them no cause to 
hide modestly their light under a 
bushel. And, thank God, _ politics 
don’t seem to come into this question 
at all.—MicHaEL Peto, Dundonnell 
House, By Garve, Wester Ross, Scotland. 


FOXES AND BUZZARDS IN 
ARGYLL 


S1r,—Many readers who read Mrs. 
Sutherland’s letter in your issue of 
September 27 will have been glad to 
know of her interest in the buzzard and 
the measure of protection accorded to 
it on her beautiful island. Fortunately 


A HOOPOE IN SURREY 


S1r,—I have had an unusu:! py 
welcome visitor this week-end n my 
garden—a hoopoe. He spends *'s day 
grubbing on the lawn without doing 
any harm to the turf. (I wi 1 the 
woodpeckers were so considera ¢!) | 
once had many friends of this - vecies 
in Quetta, but I have not seen ne in 
England before. I wonder if | ay of 
your readers have had a visi: from 
these delightful birds.—G. S. M ckay 
(Major), Weybridge, Surrey. 


THE FIRST CANA 
S1r,—In your generous editoria refer 
ence to the recently formed alan 
Waterways Association (Sept -mber 
20), you question the statemen , con. 
tained in the Association’s br« hure 
that the first English canal wa_ that 
constructed by James Brindley fron 
Worsley to Manchester for the Duk 
of Bridgewater in 1761. Instea:, you 
advance the claim of Sir R -hard 
Weston’s Wey Navigation of 1: 49. 

It is only fair to point ou that 
there is a great difference be ween 
a canal and a river navigatior, and 
that on page 3 of the brochure 
reference is made to ‘“‘many esser 
rivers. . . which were made nav gable 
by means of new cuts, locks or weirs 
in the seventeenth and eightventh 
centuries. 

Like the birth of our railway 
system, the development of inland 
waterways in this country was a slow 
process to which many pioneers, work- 
ing independently of each other, mac 
their contribution. Consequently th 
question who was first in the field is 
a fruitful source of controversy. But 
just as the Liverpool and Manchester 


ind 


BRINKBURN PRIORY CHURCH AS RESTORED 
AND RE-ROOFED 


See Letter: Fountains and Brinkburn 


for the buzzard, there are many other 
like-minded landowners in Argyllshire 


who are grieved that these birds 
should be so wantonly destroyed when 
they are becoming increasingly scarce 
in other parts of the country. It is 
indeed sad to read that a group of 


people, presided over by the chief ° 


magistrate of a burgh, should classify 
buzzards as vermin. The year’s kill as 
reported at a meeting of the Mid- 
Argyll Fox-Hunting Association was 
175 foxes, 136 cubs, 10 badgers, 7 wild 
cats, 123 hooded crows, 46 ravens, 
14 gulls, 51 buzzards and 1 otter. 
Protests have been made by the 
Scottish Society for the Protection of 
Wild Birds, but some people (as Lord 
Snowden once said) are ‘“‘unteachable 
by precept or experience.’’ I suggest 
that the new Wild Bird Protection Bill 
(already framed) should be presented 
to Parliament with the léast possible 
delay, by the two national societies 
concerned. Otherwise the buzzard will 
go the way of the hen-harrier, already 
far too rare to be of any consequence, 
while the sea-eagle, osprey, goshawk 
and kite are, to Scotland’s eternal 
shame, mere vagrants to our hills and 
coasts.—JOHN FRASER, “ Dalrigh,”’ 
Oban, Argyllshire. 


is usually recognised as the first rail- 
way as distinct from a tramwe |, S) 
Brindley’s Bridgewater Canal is « cep- 
ted by most authorities as the first 
purely artificial still-water cana 

Our rivers have been use fot 
navigation since the Middle Age: and 
it is frequently impossible to dete: aine 
when artificial aids to that navig tion 
were first introduced. The most that 
can be said is that during the s 
teenth century many more amb 
schemes for the improvement of 
navigation were undertaken. [1 
connection William Sandys of Flac 
probably has a better claim to th: 
of pioneer than Sir Richard We 
Sandys conceived a project for m: 
the River Avon (Warwick) navig 
and having obtained an _ orde 
council from Charles I in 1635, s 
work in March of the following 
The scheme embraced 40 mile 
waterway and thirteen locks or v 
and by 1640 all or part of the work 1ad 
been completed, for Sandys obta 1ed 
letters patent authorising him to °*vy 
a toll of 12d. per chaldron on coa 

The historian Habington (1 50- 
1647), in his Survey of Worcesters. ‘7¢, 
describes Sandys’ locks in the fol »w- 
ing terms: “They were soe wro1 zht 
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py his sluices keeping upp the water in 
the summer as these barcks may then 
come above Peareshore, when they 
cannot for want of water reach 
Worcester.”’ ‘‘These barcks’’ were 
35 ft. long and of 30 tons burden. 
They were bow-hauled by men, 
assisted by a mast and square sail 
which could be lowered for passing 
under bridges. Sandys’ work was not 
satisfactorily completed, particularly 
on the upper section of the river above 
Evesham, and it was later improved 
by Andrew Yarranton, a great 17th- 
century promoter of inland navigation, 
and !.ord Windsor. 

n conclusion, I should like to 
emphasise that the Inland Waterways 


\sso: iation does not confine its activi- 
ties t» still-water canals, but is equally 
inter sted in rivers. Consequently we 


are ‘ways pleased to receive infor- 


mati n bearing upon the history of 
thes. carly river navigations.—L. T. C. 
RoL Hon. Secretary, The Inland 

ways Association, 11, Gower 


Wat 
Stre London, W.C.1. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
JOCKEREL’S FATE 


Sir, -We are fattening two porkers 
for hristmas, also some cockerels. 
[he latter occasionally fly into the 
sty retrieve what remains of food 
are {t. The other day, on entering 
the . run, | saw over the door of the 
sty ¢ last leg of a cockerel disappear- 
ing own one pig’s mouth, while the 
oth’ chewed at a wing. They must 


hav. seized the bird while it was 

sca. nging and torn it to bits. 

H. np R. Murray Hupson, Stour- 

pai’ House, Blandford, Dorset. 
THE BONGO 


sir, -Since writing my recent article 
on 3ig-Game -Hunting in the Gold 


Coa (August 30), I have received a 
mos interesting letter from my friend 


Mr. itussell, District Commissioner at 


We. chi, giving me some further notes 
on the status of the bongo in the Gold 
Coast, which I think may be of 
interest to your readers. 


In his letter he states that, 
“although the beast is not uncommon 
throughout the greater part of the 
forest belt, it has rarely been seen by 
Europeans and probably never been 
shot by one.’”’ Whether this is actually 
the case, I rather doubt, for there are 
two fine heads in the Gold Coast 
Regiment Mess at Kumasi, one of 
which is reputed to have been killed 
by one of the officers. 

He continues: ‘“‘I do not think one 
would have to go five or ten miles in 
the forest belt country without seeing 
recent tracks, and around Goaso and 
Twifu in the Cape Coast district, he is 
very common. He is to be found 


within three miles of Wenchi (a town 
of 5,000 people in Savanna country), 
but the bongo will go wherever there 
is moderate cultivation. 


There is no 





A CHALET FOR BEES 
See letter: Bee-keeping in Switzerland 
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THE BARN AT MANOR FARM, 


doubt that his main food is tine cocoa 
yam leaves. This, I believe, is found 
in a wild state, but the bongo prefers 
to visit farms in cultivation or just 
going out of cultivation, where these 
vegetables are often planted as a final 
crop (in the Geld Coast 
system of shifting culti- 
vation). 

“The bongo is quite 
a formidable enemy and 
second only to the buffa- 
lo or bush cow; he is re- 
sponsible for the death of 
a hunter every few years. 

“Bongo skins are 
commonly used as mats 
in chiefs’ houses, while 
small strips of the hide 
are bound to the handles 
of the State swords car- 
ried before a chief on 
formal occasions. 

“ There is little simi- 
larity between the bon- 
go and the bush-buck. 
The latter is more 
numerous, more friendly 
and prefers more open 


country. He likes clear- 
ings near villages in 


areas where there is thin 
forest. I have never met 
him in really thick 
jungle. Once I met a 
bush-buck in the middle 
of the day, eating ona 
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FRINDSBURY, 219 FEET LONG. 


See letter: The Largest English Barns 

of that in the hive. Separate 
boxes for the rearing of new queens 
can be seen on the top shelf of the 
chalet.—DaAPHNE V. Barry, 18, 
Prince of Wales Mansions, Battersea 
Park, S.W.11. 





path on the outskirts of 
a village. (A bongo 
would never do this and 
rarely moves by day.) 
The bush-buck is com- 
mon in the coastal 
plain, particularly near Winneba, 
where he lies up by day in patches of 
thick scrub.” 

I several times searched for the 
bush-buck on the plains east of Accra 
towards Dahomy, but found very few 
traces of him. He was, however, 
plentiful in the orchard bush country 
near Lungbungu.—G. 
KENNETH WHITEHEAD, 
Greenbank, Bury, Lanca- 
shire. 


BEE-KEEPING IN 
SWITZERLAND 


$1R,—Recently, while in 
a Swiss mountain vill- 
age, I came across an 
unusual method of bee- 
keeping. This consisted 
of a wooden chalet 
about the size of a fowl- 
house and _ containing 
anything from one to 
two dozen hives, instead 
of the single ones as used 
here. From without, 
the individual entrances 
were painted white, blue, 


yellow, and brown. In- 
side the arrangement 


was that of a row of 
lockers, each having a 
movable glass__ panel 
through which the bees 
could be seen at work, 
and enabling the bee- 
keeper to insert a fresh 
frame on completion 


INTERIOR OF THE BARN AT 
HARMONDSWORTH 


See letter on page 680: 


The Harmondsworth Barn 


THE LARGEST ENGLISH 

BARNS 
S1r,—In recent issues of COUNTRY 
LIFE, several letters have been pub- 
lished arising out of Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s 
statement that the barn at Bredon is 
the second largest in the country. 
I have accordingly tabulated the 
largest English medieval barns in the 
hope that such a record may prove of 
interest. 

1. Cholsey, Berkshire. 303 ft. by 
54 ft. Height, 51 ft. This barn, which 
is not now extant, stood on pillars 
4 yds. in circumference and is the 
largest of which I have any record 
(see Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, 
1850, p. 241). 

2. Abbotsbury, Dorset. 282 ft. 
6 ins. by 37 ft. 6 ins. Now only partly 
roofed. 

3. St. Leonards, Beaulieu, Hamp- 
shire. 226 ft. by 77 ft. Height, 60 ft. 
Now ruined. 

4. Ely. The 13th-century barn at 
Ely, demolished in 1843, measured 
219 ft. 6 ins. by 39 ft. 5 ins. 

5. Frindsbury, Kent. Manor 
Farm. 219 ft. by 36 ft. (external 
measurements including eaves). 

6. Alciston, Sussex. G. S. Hewins 
(Notes on Ancient Tithe Barns, 1938, 
p. 40) states that this barn has a 
length of 200 ft. 

7. Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
191 ft. by 39 ft. (external). This barn 
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(Right) SECTION OF THE ROOF 


originally, as stated by one of your 
correspondents, had, a north wing, 
giving it an L-shaped plan, but this 
was pulled down and re-built as a 
separate barn measuring 128 ft. by 
28 ft. In its original form it would 
have been larger even than the barn 
at Cholsey. 

8. Tisbury, Wiltshire. 188 ft. 
3 ins. by 32 ft. 3 ins. (internal). 

9. Frocester, Gloucestershire. 
187 ft. by 34 ft. (external). 

10. Broomfield, Kent. Parsonage 
Farm. 187 ft. by 3? ft. 6 ins. 

11. Boxley, Kent. 186 ft. long. 

12. Edlesborough, Buckingham- 


shire. Church Farm. 180 ft. by 30 ft. 
13. Buckland, Devon. 180 ft. 
long (Andrews, F. B.: Medigval oi 


“Tithe’’ Barns in Birmingham Arch. 
Soc. Trans., 1900, vol. xxvi). 

14. Charleston Manor, 
177 ft. by 33 ft. 

15. Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 
175 ft. by 34 ft. 10 ins. (external). 

16. Wolfhall, Wiltshire. 172 ft. 
by 26 ft. 

17. Gunthwaite Hall, 
Yorkshire. 165 ft. by 43 ft. 

18. Hartpury, Gloucestershire. 
161 ft. by 36 ft. 

19. Sturry, Kent (now Milner 
Court). 160 ft. by 24 ft.—JAMEs 
WALTON, 12, Woodbine Road, Fartoun, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 


[Since Mr. Oldaker wrote in our 
issue of July 12 challenging Mr. Mais’s 
claim for the barn at Bredon and 
stating that the barn at Sturry, Kent, 
has been claimed as the second 
largest in England, particulars of 
several still larger barns have been 
given. From Mr. Walton’s list it 
would appear that the largest barn, 
still entirely roofed, in England is that 
at Manor Farm, Frindsbury, near 
Rochester, and that second place goes 
to the barn at Alciston in Sussex. 

Mr. F. J. Talbot, the present 
tenant of the Manor Farm, Frinds- 
bury, has kindly provided us with the 
accompanying photograph and the 
following notes : 


Sussex 


Penistone, 


““The building seen from outside 
is nearly all roof, the eaves coming 
down in places to within 5 ft. 6 ins. of 
ground level. No gables break the 
great sweep of roof, which is just one 
big expanse of red tiles. Its chief glory 
lies inside, in the timber framework, 
which is all in good _ condition. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be seen in its 
entirety from end to end as the barn 
has been partitioned off into sections 
for farming purposes. 

“The barn is not by any means 
‘just kept to look at.’ Starting at the 
top end is a general store for anything 
(at present, two tractors, spare parts 
for implements, etc.), next a large 
store for foodstuffs, corn and artificial 
manures, next an eight-stall stable, 
next a store for hay and straw, then 
(at the end) a number of pig pens, 
which in pre-war days housed about 
100 pigs. In the early days of the war 
a bomb fell about five yards away 
outside and blew off practically all 
the tiles this end without injurying 
one pig! The damage has all been 
made good. I keep no pigs at present 
owing to feeding difficulties. This end 
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is now used to store hay and straw. 

““The Manor Farm is the property 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and I have been the tenant for the 
past 18 years.’’—ED.] 


THE HARMONDSWORTH BARN 
Str,—The enclosed print gives some 
idea of the massive timbers and the 
fine construction of the portion of the 
barn still standing at Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex. Originally it was 
L-shaped, as stated in your corres- 
pondence. The smaller portion—the 
foot of the L—was taken down and 
re-erected many years ago at Heath 
Row, some distance away, where it 
was blown down in a gale in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 
EDWARD YaTEs, Elim Court, Hampton, 
Middlesex. 


A WINDMILL IN THE 
AZORES 
Followers of your 


SIR, series of 


letters on the subject of windmills may 





UNDER FULL SAIL 


See letter : A Windmill in the Azores 


be interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph which shows a typical windmill 
as used on these islands for the 
grinding of maize. The mills consist of 
a stationary and a rotating stone with 
a vertical axle, both about three feet 
in diameter, and no attempt is made 
to grind a very fine flour. 

The mill as shown in the photo- 
graph is under full sail, having its full 
rig of four canvas sails and four 
wooden blades. Medium winds require 
the use of only the four wooden blades, 
and in winter when gales are prevalent 
I have seen mills in use with the 
wooden blades removed and _ flat 
boards about six inches wide and three 





THE GRAVE OF LITTLE NELL. (Right) MR. BODEN, THE VERGER 
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feet long mounted on as 
many arms as is necess- 
ary to maintain speed. 
The mills are pulled 
into the wind by _ bul- 
locks, and appear to 
have very poor bearing 
arrangements as consid- 
erable force is required 
to turn them. When 
stripped they are cap- 
able of weathering any 
winds encountered here, 
which is quite a feir 
test. Normal winter 
winds gust at up to 75 
miles an hour and I 
have experienced pro- 
longed gusts of well over 
100 m.p.h.—I. ARROL 
(Flight Lieut.), Royal 
Air Force, Azores 


Forces, LE 


THE BADGER’S 
GOOD DEED 


Sir,—It may interest 
the friends of Mr. Badger 
to hear of his good deed. 
The other night a few 
yards from the house 
he dug out a wasps’ nest as clean 
as the inside of a basin 13 in. deep, 
13 in. wide.—MAaBEL BuRTON (Mrs.), 
Tockenham Manor, Wootton Bassett, 
Wiltshire. 

{Badgers are great destroyers of 
wasps’ nests and always dig out all they 
can find.—Eb.} 


OUTDOOR TOMATO- 
GROWING 


Sir,—While hesitating to offer any 
advice on a subject on which I am no 
expert, I am tempted to place before 
your readers the results of an experi- 
ment I have made this year in a Berk- 
shire garden. Having grown tomatoes 
for many years both in England and in 
the South of France, I had noticed 
how crops suffer in this country from 
heavy autumnal rains. This year, 
from what I have seen in many gar- 
dens I have visited, there is little hope 
of anything but a very moderate crop, 
and the rain continues. 

Last spring I resolved to try an 
experiment. I planted two long rows 
of tomatoes from the same seeds, and 
treated both rows exactly alike. Only, 
in the first row, I planted in the ortho- 
dox fashion with stakes two feet 
apart. But with the second row I 
adopted what I call the Italian method, 
as I have seen it used by peasants of 
that country. I placed the stakes 
4 or 5 feet apart, and connected them, 
at a height of some 15 inches by a con- 
tinuous horizontal bar, made of sticks 
or canes. These were lashed to the 
perpendicular stakes by ordinary 





OF TONG, WHOSE MOTHER REMEMBERED HELEN GWYN 


See letter: Little Nell at Tong 
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STILE NEAR ZENNOR 


See letter: A Cornish Stile 


“square lashing.’’ A tomato plant was 
put in at each vertical stake, but when 
the main stem had risen some way 
above the horizontal bar, it was 
turned down and attached to grow 
horizontally, being tied at intervals as 
usual. The result is that the clusters 
are not subject to perpetual drip from 
the leaves above. 

The result has surpassed my 
expectations. The tomatoes on the 
first row have suffered terribly from 
ringing and are mouldy, especially the 
lowest clusters, while those in the 
second row are still mostly clean fruit, 
although in the almost complete 
absence of sunshine day by day most 
of them will have to be ripened indoors, 
I also noticed that a tomato plant 
grown against the wall of a house with 
a huge overhanging thatched roof 
showed no signs at all of ringing, 
although it was grown on an upright 
stake in the orthodox way, thus con- 
firming the ‘“‘drip’’ theory.—C. N. 
BuzzarD, Berkshire. 


LITTLE NELL AT TONG 


S1r,—I was much interested by the 
connection traced by Mr. Hussey 
between Tong Church and The Old 
Curiosity Shop. It is evident, from 
the letter quoted from Dickens to 
“Phiz,’’ that the novelist and his 
illustrator went over the ground 
beforehand. A question of even 
greater interest is whether Dickens 
conceived the character of Little Nell, 
or at least the idea of her coming to 
and dying at Tong, from the story of 
Helen Gwyn. I enclose a photograph 
of the latter’s grave at Tong, which 
is always pointed out as that of Little 
Nell; and one of Mr. G. H. Boden, 
verger of Tong Church, whose mother 
was a maid at the Vicarage when 
Helen Gwyn arrived there with her 
Grandfather. The likelihood of Helen 
Gwyn being the original of Little 
Nell, despite the analogy of her name, 
grandfather, and decease, seems dis- 
counted by her having died May, 
1841; whereas Dickens seems to have 
visited Tong in 1838.—CuRIUsS CROWE, 
Alton, Hampshire. 


THE COUNCIL OF WAR 
From Vice Admiral ].G.P. Vivian,C.B. 
S1r,—When recently I collected an 
eight-week-old kitten from a friend 
I thought it polite to introduce the 
new arrival to the Rhode Island Red 
pullets at feeding time. The pullets 
were interested and inquisitive until 
the kitten gave a playful leap into the 
air, when they evinced considerable 
anger, retreated some ten yards and 
obviously held a council of war to 
decide how to get rid of this intruder. 

The following morning my wife 
heard a terrific commotion among the 
poultry in the orchard; on going out to 
investigate she saw a pullet with a 





live mouse in its beak being loudly 
applauded by the remainder of the 
flock. Very quickly the successfy 
hunter started full speed for a nearby 
coppice with the flock following in fy) 
cry; the ultimate fate of the moug 
was not observed. 

We now know that the st 
decided on at the council of w 
night was to prove to us how ur 
sary is the importation of a 
monster to deal with the 
problem.—G. Vivian, Brook 
Northmoor, Oxfordshire. 

[We think it likely that the 
was eaten. We have seen h 
thrashing time stand by the ric 
after, catch and eat every mou 
came out of the stack.—ED.] 


THE CORNISH STII E 
S1r,—The designs for stiles v. ry iy 
different parts of the country, 1d in 
west Cornwall, the land of g anit 
they take the form of a gap 1 th 
hedge, paved by a number of g anit 
slabs, with gaps left between chem 
The enclosed photograph is of ©. par. 
ticularly fine example well bui!: and 
well kept, to be seen near Z»nnor 
a village a few miles outside St. Ives 
—G. BANFIELD, 49, Trinity Avenn 
Llandudno, North Wales. 


AN ENIGMATIC ROOF 
BOSS 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can suggest a meaning for this extra- 
ordinary roof boss. It is in the porcl 
of Thorverton Church, Devon. Wher 
the vaulting ribs abut on the walls ar 
the four doctors of the Church seated 
and with books in front of them, and 
on the east and west sides are the four 
evangelistic symbols. Below _ th 
doctor on the south side is a demi- 
figure of aman, looking upward at thi 
central boss presumably, and holding 
a small plain cross on a little ledge in 
front of him; this figure is open- 
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AT THORVERTON CHU 
DEVON 
See letter: An Enigmatic Roof Bx 


mouthed. These side figures < ould 
probably be taken into accou \t in 
looking for a meaning for the c atral 
boss.—C. J. P. Cave, Stoner Hill 
Petersfield, Hampshire. 

[This is a carving which ¢ 1 be 
looked at both ways, as will be s« 1 by 


holding the photograph upside | wn 
but as to the meaning of the sym! lism 
we have no explanation to offer. /D 


A LATE SWIFT 


Sir,—On September 17 I saw a 10m 
hundreds of martins one solitary vift 
at Overstrand on the north N_ folk 


coast. It was there until I le — on 
September 21. I had a very los 
view of it, about twelve feet <¢ vay, 
flying above and below the clifi and 
it appeared to be in very ood 
plumage and perfectly healthy. S$ rely 
this is very late. The swifts left 
Massingham at least a month a; 9. 
H. S. Drxon-Spain, Little Mas ing- 
ham Manor, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
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A Question 


IN THE OLD melodramas the 
villain usually ‘puffed a 
cigarette’, whereas the hero 
‘ sported a pipe ’. 

As tobacconists to many 
stage celebrities, we have 
always maintained strict 
impartiality in this conflict 
oftastes.Ourresourcesin fine 
leaf, and our finesse in blend- 








of Taste 


ing, enable ustocater equally 
for the pipe partisan and 
the cigarette connoisseur. 

We regret that, tempor- 
arily, such pleasures must 
be reserved for our registered 
customers. But the moment 
that increased supplies are 
possible, new customers will 
be cordially welcome. 


of Pall Mali 


DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE 
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South with the Springbok 


London this afternoon Off inthe York Speed- 
bird from London Airport at quarter to three. 
Big restful seats, which tip back to let you 
sleep Attentive steward. Drinks, snacks, 
hot meals. Grey Channel changing to Medi- 
terranean blue To-night at Tripoli or Malta 
— to-morrow morning at Cairo. A day to 
yourself. The-day-after-to-morrow, break- 
fast on a Nileside veranda in Khartoum. 
Tea, dinner and bed in Nairobi Off again 

next morning — and journey’s end at 
Johannesburg — 6,837 miles in 3 days, 
including 39 hours on the ground to 
temper speed with leisure. That is the 
Springbok Service We opened it in 

1932. To-day, in conjunction with 

South African Airways, we fly it 4 
times each week — and soon, with 
‘Sleeper’ Yorks, we shall be flying 
this same route in 40 hours, 
London — Johannesburg. 


B-0-A-( 
and SAA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
























Relax in Style... 


When heavy tasks lie ahead, as they do to-day, the question of 
fitness becomes important. To ride, when circumstances permit, 
is a relaxation which will be reflected in the added zest it 
gives for real work. So hours in the saddle can now be spent 
with unsullied enjoyment, particularly if your riding kit comes 
from Bernard Weatherill. For the comfort and style that 
Bernard Weatherill manage to combine in their riding equipment 
are a matter equally for delight of the eye and serenity of mind. 


Bernard Weatherill ) 


55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 47 HIGH ST., ALDERSHOT 
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The Best Car in the World 

















True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 
it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 
Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 


car—and their Quality will ensure your satisfaction. 





TYRES 


The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire Est. 1885 


























OFFAL PAL ReETATLERS FOR 


ROLLS ROYCE « BENTLEY 


Place your order now 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1. (GRO. 2287) 
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~ GAME : FISHING : PREFABRICATION 


deduction, is my verdict on 
British Game, by Brian Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald, F.L.S. (Collins, 16s.). This 
should enhance the author’s already 
high reputation as a naturalist, though 
why should ‘‘and wild-fowl’’ not be 
added to the title, since more than a 
quarter of this book is devoted to the 
numerous species of wild-geese and 
ducks, many of which are virtually 
unknown quantities to the average 
spoltsman by comparison with the 
gam» proper he more commonly 
enc unters. Perhaps these are the 
mos. intriguing chapters; one of the 
mos interesting is that in which the 
aut! or analyses the various reasons 
for he decrease of wild-fowl in these 
isla: ds. 

If he has nothing very new to say 
on grouse and partridges and 
phe sants, the chapters on ptarmigan 
and capercaillie are most instructive, 
alt] »ugh with a limited experience of 
the ast-named I cannot agree that it 
is‘ ae most difficult shot of all birds.”’ 
Is! uld rate a high curling pheasant 
or, 1s a bird of comparable size, a 
gre lag, a long way ahead of the caper 
as: deceptive target. 

Among controversial topics dealt 
wit | in an excellent review of snipe is 
the drumming question, Mr. Fitz- 
ger ld admitting that he has changed 
his mind and now discards both the 
vocal and tail feather ideas in favour 
of what he calls the instrumental 
theory. So we are probably no nearer 
as lution to this vexed question than 
before, though it may be hoped, in 
view of the author’s decisiveness on 
the point, that that hardy annual 
“Do woodcock carry their young?”’ 


LEAR, concise, and indicative 
( of his gifts of observation and 


may be at last afforded a decent 
burial. He is convinced that they do. 


Two chapters on game preserva- 
tion and vermin are very sound, and 
probably every sportsman will agree 
that ‘‘in no circumstances should rare 
birds or mammals be shot,’’ though 
some of us may differ from the author 
as to the degree of culpability of the 
commoner furred and feathered rap- 
tores. 

Whether readers agree or dis- 
agree on minor controversial points, 
they will not dispute that this is a 
most thoughtful and delightful book. 
It is enhanced by more than a hundred 
photographs and coloured illustrations 
by famous bygone and contemporary 
sporting artists. +B: D: 


NEW IDEAS FOR FISHERMEN 
TYPE of book which fishermen 
hope to find, but which seldom 

comes their way, is New Lines for Fly- 
Fishers, by W. B. Sturgis and Eric 
Taverner (Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Sturgis is an American, and Mr. 
Taverner acts as editor and tries, 
sometimes unnecessarily, to supple- 
ment the original writing by footnotes 
expressing his own ideas. He might, 
perhaps, have rendered greater service 
if he had suggested a more suitable 
title, for it is misleading to the 
uninformed and has nothing to do 
with new types of fly lines. The real 
interpretation is “new lines. of 
thought.’”” The misnomer may well 
prove unfortunate to a book which is 
of outstanding merit. 

Inside there is most useful and 
scientific information about the trying 
of rods, the testing of gut and hooks, 
the whipping of rods and splicing of 
lines; there are clear instructions 
which should enable the unskilled to 
master the whip finish—always diffi- 
cult to learn—while the chapters on 
fly-tying contain several new and 
helpful ideas. There is a most interest- 
ing account of the manufacture of 
silkworm gut, which the uninitiated 
hes often imagined to be a secret of the 
trade. The directions for the making 
of hair wing flies and nymphs may be 


new to most fly-tyers in this country. 
Mr. Sturgis often uses the hair of 
the woodchuck. This has worried Mr. 
Taverner on our behalf, for there are 
no woodchucks to chuck wood (if they 
could) in this country. He suggests, 
among other substitutes, the hair of an 
Irish terrier. This I have tried, but it 
is useless for dry-flies as it becomes 
waterlogged, even if waterproofed. 
“Ts it not worth while passing on 
good ideas so that all may benefit?” 
writes Mr. Sturgis. It is indeed... 
especially if such a transfer is per- 
formed so clearly and unselfishly as in 
this book. Besides his interchange of 
knowledge is so refreshing and eagerly 
absorbed because it comes from across 
the Atlantic. R. B 


PREFABRICATION 
LTHOUGH etymologically pure, 
unlike many words of recent 
coinage, ‘‘prefabrication’’ is an 
unpleasant term and, as it appears in 
the daily Press, abbreviated to “ pre- 
fab.’’ is still more unattractive. But 
it is a useful word and a word that has 
come to stay, for building from mass- 
produced components assembled on 
the spot is now a tried and established 
technique. In the minds of most 
people talking about “pre-fabs.,’’ or 
inhabiting them, the term is probably 
synonymous with temporary home, 
and it looks as though the same sort of 
stigma will become attached to it as 
has, quite unjustifiably, to the council 
house. That a prefabricated building 
should be necessarily temporary is a 
misconception arising from the tem- 
porary nature of most of the materials 
being used in the erection of the little 
boxes we see going up on all sides; but 
the processes and methods of pre- 
fabrication are equally suitable to per- 
manent houses, to factories, railway 
stations and bridges. 


LEARNING A LESSON 

T is a shortage of ordinary building 

materials and of building labour 
coinciding with a shortage of homes 
that has forced prefabrication and 
standardisation of components into 
the foreground of building practice. 
The lessons being learned now in the 
production of temporary houses should 
prove of great value when prefabrica- 
tion comes to be generally applied 
to more permanent ends. 

In Prefabrication in Building 
(Architectural Press, 18s. 6d.), Mr. 
Richard Sheppard discusses the prin- 
ciples, methods and evolution of the 
new building technique and gives 
specifications of some of the various 
types of prefabricated house—metal, 
timber, and concrete—now in pro- 
duction. He emphasises the fallacy of 
regarding prefabrication as a tem- 
porary expedient and criticises the 
Government for having divided its 
housing programme into temporary 
and permanent categories. As Mr. 
Sheppard points out, ‘“‘the methods 
used in the construction of a number 
of the temporary houses resemble 
those used by the same firms for their 
permanent houses.’’ Why, then, 
should not prefabricated houses have 
been ordered that would satisfy the 
standards of housing set up before the 
war? The answer is that the space 
available for houses is limited in many 
boroughs pending the large-scale 
re-planning and _ reconstruction of 
blitzed areas. On the other hand, 
where space is available, prefabricated 
houses conforming to modern housing 
standards could be erected temporarily 
and subsequently transferred to per- 
manent sites. As yet we are inexperi- 
enced in the technique of the prefabri- 
cated house; most of the types now in 
production are singularly unattrac- 
tive; and Mr. Sheppard stresses the 
importance of siting, grouping and 
surroundings if dreary monotony is to 
be avoided. But these in themselves 


are only palliatives. The design is the 
thing. ‘In America and Sweden, 
where timber is a traditional material 
and a knowledge of timber technique 
is almost instinctive, prefabricated 
timber houses have been erected which 
are national in character and expres- 
sion and human in scale.” Certainly 
the Swedish designs are far and away 
the most taking of those which have 
so far appeared in this country. A 
group of Swedish houses which have 
recently arisen in a Suffolk village look 
perfectly at home. Pas SO. 


THREE KINDS OF VERSE 

F three books of verse just pub- 

lished, one is original, arresting, 
unclassifiable; one is iconoclastic and 
incomprehensible; one is traditional 
and tuneful. The first of these, by 
Herbert Palmer, is far the best of the 
three. Mr. Palmer has been writing 
his vigorous, fearless poetry for many 
years now. He belongs to no school and 
has been boosted by no clique. But 
he is unquestionably a poet, even 
though a rather exceptionally unequal 
one. 

A good example of this variable- 
ness in quality occurs in his new volume, 
A Sword In The Desert (Harrap, 
6s.), where his Aivmen Of The Battle 
Of Britain, 1940, begins deplorably 
and ends magnificently. That ending, 
indeed, occasions in the reader ‘the 
sudden and unaccountable emotion”’ 
recorded by Housman in his Name And 
Nature Of Poetry as beginning “‘in 
the pit of the stomach.’’ Herbert 
Palmer knows the true nature of 
poetry : 

What is Song save man’s spirit 

uplifted and taking possession ! 

Barren metre and word-play Song’ s 

menace of madness and doom. 

This conviction is borne out by 
many of his poems, and finely illus- 
trated by the best of them, such as 
Brook Nostalgia, Spring Holiday in the 
Cumbrian Hills, The Wounded Hawk 
and The Soul Of Man. It is also rein- 
forced by a preface in which he states 
forthrightly truths about poetry that 
are eternal, rage the ‘moderns ”’ 
never so furiously against them. 


A *MODERN’’ WORK 
UCH a“ modern” work is Outlaw Of 

The Lowest Planet, by an American 
writer, Kenneth Patchen (Grey Walls 
Press, 8s. 6d.)._ Although vouched for 
enthusiastically by two young English 
writers, David Gascoyne and Alex 
Comfort, these productions, it is only 
fair to warn the reader, have neither 
interest nor meaning for any except 
extremists among the breakers down 
of laws and their disciples. It is 
necessary for critics to speak as un- 
compromisingly as Mr. Herbert Palmer 
if, among readers, the love of poetry 
is to survive such onslaughts upon it 
as this. For here is a book that, what- 
ever it may represent to those who 
praise it, simply is not poetry in the 
meaning of the word as it has been 
understood down the long ages. 

The Proud And Lovely, by Pad- 
raig O’ Horan (Fortune Press, 6s.) 
issues no challenge. Its verses are 
youthful, musical, if anything too sub- 
missive to law in their metrical arrange- 
ments. But there are signs that the 
author may develop further. Young 
Lovers, has charm : 

We ave lords of the earth; we ave 

rulers of fate 

—But still we must not be out too 

late ! 

There is promise as well as charm 
in others among the verses, and an 
example of fulfilment: the brief poem: 
My Father Speaks Of Parnell. 


HARVEST OF LIFE 
HE poems in Dorothy Wellesley’s 
Desert Wells (Michael Joseph, 6s.) 
have the serenity and golden richness 
of an autumn day when, heat having 


departed, warmth, glow, colour flood 
the landscape. In time and place this 
poet ranges far for her subjects; but 
her best poems are concerned with 
England and the motions of the heart 
and spirit. In her Nature poems, it is 
water above all things that evokes a 
liquid loveliness of phrase : 
Water like music, music like 
welling... 
With beauty and brevity she expresses 
things that we all feel, as in Night 
Hours, Poorly Clad, and England, 
May 8, 1945: 
1 am glad that we stood to the blast 
As of old, alone, 
There was Truth’s conscience 
brought to book at last. 
In Song and in Jilicit she speaks fer al] 
hearts that have known aloveunhappy 
in repression. Best of all, in its tran- 
quillity and spiritual mastery, is the 
poem beginning : 
Be still, my soul, and let this fevei 
pass. 
Anger is not the stuff 
To heal the sweet of heart... 
Not only to a delicate music but to a 


ale 


noble philosophy have the veers 
brought this distinguished poet. 
boo ae S 


READABLE HISTORY 

F one of the most successful of all 

Anglo-Irish institutions far too 
little is known in England to-day. 
A History of Trinity College, Dublin 
(Dublin University Press, 15s.) has 
now been written by Professor Con- 
stantia Maxwell, whose academic chair 
is named after W. C. H. Lecky—him- 
self one of Ireland’s most famous 
historians. It is unnecessary to praise 
the accuracy and clarity of the bobok— 
they may be taken for granted. But 
Professor Maxwell knows how to write 
history which is readable; and in the 
records of T.C.D. she has no lack of 
appeal to all who revere the great 
names of past centuries. We find 
among the names of fine scholars, 
scientists and mathematicians many 
whose attachment to their own land 
and people was matched by their devo- 
tion to all the broadest interests of 


mankind. The Master of another 
Trinity College—beside the Cam— 


contributes a Foreword to Professor 
Maxwell’s scholarly and large-minded 
work in which he says with truth that 
T.C.D. was liberal in days when little 
else in Ireland could make that claim. 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Berkeley, 
Dean Swift, Goldsmith, Burke, Rowan 
Hamilton, and J. P. Mahaffy do not fit 
into any ready-made category, but 
their names give a good idea of the 
variety of interest to be found in Pro- 
fessor Maxwell’s fascinating history. 


LOST WORKS OF ART 

HE official reports on the losses 

and survivals of Works of Art in 
Germany (British Area of Occupation) 
and Works of Art in Greece, the Greek 
Islands and the Dodecanese (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 
respectively) induce melancholy or 
relief according to whether you con- 
centrate on the losses or survivals. 
Every town of any effective impor- 
tance (and many with little) in North 
Germany has suffered much destruc- 
tion, but outside them there was 
comparatively little. Even in Ham- 
burg, Cologne and Liibeck, more has 
survived than seemed possible. Nearly 
all the collection of works of art and 
historical treasures which were 
protected or evacuated, are safe. 
In Greece the tale is rather one of spas- 
modic wanton destruction and sheer 
theft—as with sites in Crete and 
mosaics at Philippi. The damage to 
classical antiquities is, generally speak- 
ing, superficial. But the Byzantine age 
has not come off so well. Mount Athos 
is unscathed, but some of the crag-top 
monasteries of the Meteora and pic- 
turesque shrines elsewhere are wrecked. 
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Checkup 


DEFENCE BONDS 


When did you last check-up on your Defence 
Bonds ? It’s a good idea to see if you are 
holding the maximum. The maximum indi- 
vidual holding (all issues) has been raised to 
£2,500. Are you taking full advantage of this 
new opportunity ? Defence Bonds are one 
of the finest investments in the world. Full 


particulars from any Bank or Post Office. 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS 
THE NATIONAL TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS 


Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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ARRESTING THE 
DECAY OF MAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EW contemporary writers have 
E: philosophy more coherent or 

consistent than Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham’s. Whether you dislike it, dis- 
trust it, or admire it makes no differ- 
ence. You must at least admit that it 
is something which has been arrived at 
by thought and trial. It is not a mere 
obstinate persistence in an inherited 
attitude. Those who have read this 
author’s autobiography will know that 
his present frame of mind and spirit is 
a reversal of his inheritance. 

In book after book now he has 
hammered into us his own conception 
of the truth, but always with an 
artist’s power to give variety to his 
unchanging theme, so that one may 
without weariness read all that he 
writes. His new book, Where Man 
Belongs (Collins, 12s. 6d.), is his old 
story retold. 

And what is it that he has to tell 


they belong, their attributes flowei to 
the fullness of their capabilities. “ he 
illustrations he uses to drive home iis 
point range from Shakespeare ti a 
maker of birch brooms, from J; ne 
Austen to a blind maker of bask: ts, 
from an old lady, the last of a | ne 
living on one spot of English ea 
since before the Normans came, t 
Birmingham business man who 
discovered late what some others kr 
betimes. 

His explorations among those w 10 
have for generations practised couniry 
crafts have brought him into contact 
with some astonishing instances of 
continuity. Looking at a carved stone 
head at Stamford, he found that it 
was ‘‘the work of one Hibbins, a 
master-mason of Ketton. And Hib- 
bins, the last of a line of village masons 
deep in time, died two months before 
I met Ireson at Stamford. He had no 


AAAAAAAMAAAAMAMMAMMMMMM220Hu 
WHERE MAN BELONGS. By H. J. Massingham 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

SYRIA. By Robin Fedden 
(Hale, 2Is.) 


CHATHAM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By Sir Charles Grant Robertson 
(English Universities Press, 4s. 6d.) 
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us? It is not too much to say that 
it is the expression of a feud with con- 
temporary civilisation. He believes 
that the road which that civilisation 
calls “‘progress’”’ is the broad road 
leading to destruction. The recent 
years he sees as ‘“‘years in which 
20th-century civilisation appears 
more and more tenuous and ephemeral, 
ever deeper in gloom as the shades 
evoked by itself close over it.’’ He 
believes that ‘“‘the more contemporary 
life occupies itself with security, the 
more insecure it becomes. The more 
it thinks in terms of comforts, of 
amenities, of material progress, of 
rationalising life and experience, the 
closer are the coils woven round it by 
the fantasy of money and debt.”’ In 
his view, we are not, as some suppose, 
and many, to comfort their own fears, 
pretend to suppose, walking up the 
garden path to Paradise Villa. Far 
from it: “industrial civilisation is 
breaking up because it has failed to 
satisfy human needs and has deserted 
the fundamental laws of human 
existence on earth.” 


THE SOLE SALVATION 

These are not heartening conjec- 
tures, and he is the first to admit it. 
“For a reflecting man this is no time 
for gladness.’’ His remedy he puts in 
a phrase : “A self-supporting regional 
England is the sole salvation of our 
days.’’ To go back to the present 
title, where does man belong? ‘‘He 
belongs to his own place, which he has 
almost lost. In his own place he is in 
touch with what is beyond space and 
time. The simple Christmas story 
affirms this to be so. Its tale of the 
infinite lodged in a village is absolute 
truth in a nutshell.” 

The purpose of the present book 
is to show how, when men live where 


son to form one more link in a chain 
which, as I discovered later, stretched 
back to the Middle Ages.”’ 


‘‘FOR EXPORT’”’ 


He talked with a chair-maker, a 
man who, because of love of his craft, 
had walked out of a chair factory, 
choosing to live on the razor-edge of 
poverty if so by he might make none 
but chairs that pleased him. “With 
quiet bitterness he told me that really 
good chairs could only be made now 
for export. It outraged him that the 
treasures English hands could make 
out of the natural riches of Engl: 
country should be enjoyed by any 
but Englishmen, and as a sacrifice 
the insensate commercial war of wo: 
markets.” 

This matches my own rect 
experience when, talking to a fam« 
potter, I discovered his loathing of 1 
task now laid upon him: to prod 
rubbish for his fellow-countrymen a 
to expend his finest skill ‘‘ for expor .” 
He was a sick man: sick, I suspect, i 
more than body. Recently I n° 
another man who said to me: “I \ 
hoping to keep my business going < 
my people employed for some ye 
yet; but now I shall retire as soon 
I can wind up my affairs. J will 
be badgered and chased into for 
filling any longer.”’ 

One might well say, in bit 
parody of Goldsmith : 

Ill faves the land to welfare-w 

a prey, 

Where forms accumulate and » 

decay. 


There are, goodness knows, cas ’s 


enough of decaying men, decayi 


villages, decaying crafts and calling®, 
in this book of Mr. Massingham :. 
There is, in his view, but one cure : 
the rediscovery of the deep organic 
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relationship between man, the earth he 
lives on, and God who is his Beginning 
and End. 
DESERT HISTORY 

Mr. Robin Fedden has written an 
uncommonly good book called Syria 
(Hale, 21s.). All over Syria, he tells 
ys, there stand ‘‘romantic monu- 
ments,” and the book is “ mainly about 
these monuments and the way in 
which they have accumulated on 
Syrian soil in the stratifications of 
time. . . . The approach is chrono- 
logical, and each stratum of history 
with its embedded monuments is taken 
in tura, beginning with the Phoenician 
towns and ending with our own time.” 

» one who once gets embarked 

with > Lr. Fedden on this task will com- 
plain »ecause ‘such a book inevitably 
involes a certain amount both of past 
histo: y and present colour.’’ The 
auth: writes so well, whether of 
specv ations concerning what hap- 
pene. millenia ago or of the landscape 
there to-day for all to see, that the 
reade surrenders gladly to his guid- 
ance is he travels over this ancient 
batt] ground: ‘‘Phoenician versus 
Gree. Greek versus Persian, Roman 
vers. Parthian, Byzantine versus 
Arab Persian, and so on, via the 
Crus: lers, to our own day.” 

o one who, like myself, has never 
cant: ced over these lands save in a 
sadd.*back armchair, it is a delight to 
be cace more astride this familiar 
mou'.t, accompanied by a companion 
who 1as, above all other gifts, that of 
He is able to make both a 
moment and a scene live in the eye. 


A RIVER’S STORY 

‘or example, his description of 
how the river Barada begins on the 
desert eastern slopes of the Anti- 
Lebanon Mountains and finally cul- 
minates in the oasis that permits 
Damascus to live, is one of the best 
things of its sort that I have come 
across for a long time. With him we 
watch this “slip of water’? which 
makes “‘an almost miraculous appear- 
ance’’ amid ‘‘a wilderness of stone and 
shale and sun-baked earth.’’ We see 
it grow and leap and compel greenery 
to grow and leap with it, strengthening 
and singing its way through the desert 
till, beyond Damascus, it peters out in 
a miasmic slough. But before that 
point is reached it has filled a city with 
cool springing water—‘“‘water placid 
in tessellated pools, slopping into stone 
troughs, gurgling in worn runnels, 
spraying up into the sunlight of 
courtyards.”’ 

And the abundance that this one 
stream creates! ‘‘The vines, the vast, 
swollen figs, the walnuts like cricket- 
balls.”” Of apricots alone, 145,000 tons 
are gathered ina year. It is as though 
Nature, which sees man create a dust- 
bowl amid abundance, shows him how 
superabundance may dramatically 
explode in the very heart of the wilder- 
ness. 

If I dwell unduly on this one point 
of narrative it is only to give example 
of the excellence of the whole. With 
this same brilliant quality of painting, 
Mr. Fedden exhibits the contemporary 
solid merchant of Aleppo, the ancient 
Pheenicians inhabiting their four 
great towns of Arvad, Byblos, Tyre 
and Sidon, the Crusaders setting up 
their castles—“‘ great land leviathans”’ 
with cisterns holding water enough for 
a five years’ siege, and everything else 
that he touches in the far-flung pers- 
pective of space and time in which he 


evoc .tion. 





Wanders. One part and another of 
Arabian land has attracted many 
unusual Englishmen and __ stimu- 


lated the begetting of many unusual 
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books. Mr. Fedden and his book need 
not be ashamed in this company. 

I wrote a few weeks ago of the 
“Teach Yourself History’”’ series of 
books to be produced under the general 
editorship of Mr. A. L. Rowse. The 
first three have now reached me, and 
of them I have read Chatham and the 
British Empire, by Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson (English Universities Press, 
4s. 6d.). 


PROMISE FULFILLED 


Apart from a certain headlong 
impetuosity and raggedness in too 
many phrases, suggesting a lack of 
revision of the language of the book, 
it is all that one expected to come in 
fulfilment of the promise. It is a 
great and significant period, domin- 
ated by a great and significant man. 
It is the tale of an Empire built in 
Canada and India, and of an Empire 
lost in “‘the American colonies.’’ It is 
the tale of the riddle propounded in 
Horace Walpole’s remark: ‘It was 
easier to conquer the East than to 
know what to do with it.”’ 

What to do with India, what to 
do with Canada, what to do with the 
American colonies. In the first two 
cases disaster was avoided; it would 
have been avoided, also, in the third, 
this author thinks, if Chatham had 
been in a position to handle affairs as 
he would have wished. ‘For the 
supreme quality of Chatham’s states- 
manship lay in his intuition and con- 
viction that in the larger issues 
governments and policies are not 
affairs of law, as lawyers might inter- 
pret it, or of material measures, but of 
minds dealing with minds.”’ 

“The Great Commoner”’ is here 
no shadowy figure. The author must 
be congratulated on having triumphed 
over the narrow limits of his space, so 
that we are able to see Pitt not as an 
abstraction but as a very real, harassed 
man, grappling with ill-health on the 
one hand and the colossal concerns of 
Empire on the other. 


——-@-—— 


A SURVEYOR’S CAREER 


ECENT public acknowledgment of 

the importance of the Chartered 
Surveyor’s work in war-time (and of 
his professional integrity at all times) 
was marked by the conferment last 
month of the Royal title on the 
century-old Chartered Surveyors’ In- 
stitution. This event has called 
definite attention to the opportunities 
for an honourable and distinguished 
career which the profession offers. To 
Be a Surveyor (Arthur J. Willis; 
Methuen, 6s.) is a most useful survey 
of the profession and its prospects from 
the point of view of those who think of 
entering it. The work of each main 
branch is considered in turn, methods 
of entry and the prospects of a career 
are described, and apart from a dis- 
cussion of the responsibilities and 
chances of success of individual prac- 
titioners, particulars are given of all 
the principal posts open to surveyors 
under Government departments and 
public authorities. There is much 
tabulated information about the pro- 
fessional bodies—including the Royal 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and 
the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute—and there is a most useful 
conspectus of the subjects of study 
required by the many branches of the 
profession. Attention is naturally 
called to the work of the College of 
Estate Management, which is of par- 
ticular importance to the young sur- 


veyor who is unable to enter a uni- | 
is worth; 


versity. Incidentally, it 
remembering that the College has 
recently arranged a series of refresher 
courses for the benefit of ex-Service 
surveyors who had qualified before 
the war, ; 
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* “« Moosedale ’’ Calf—in Hazel, Green, 
Scarlet, Blue. Enquire by name. 
In most good shoe shops. 
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% and see how your baby approves of Johnson's baby soap and baby cream *® 
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4 stow of \N OMAN SERVICE 


.. . WHEN LAND WENT TO WAR 


In 1939, as in bygone days, Britain called to her Yeomen 
- + . and once again they rallied to the call—their 
weapons, tractors and ploughshares. 


Like their comrades who battled overseas, our Yeomen 
formed an Army—an Army of the Land. 


This Army of Yeomen, mechanised with tractors instead 
of tanks, wrested from this country’s soil over 2! million 
extra tons of crops so that Britain might eat—and fight 
—and win. 


The war is over. The fight for food goes on. Again 


Britain looks to her mechanised Army of Yeomen. 
They triumphed before . . . they will triumph again. 


Issued by Ford Motor Company Limited who take pride in their twenty-five years 
close association with British farmers and who produced 94 per cent of all 


wheeled tractors made in U.K. during the war. 
Fi-12 
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“Any of that pearl barley?” she asks, and the 
grocer says, “Sorry, I haven’t seen any for quite a 
time. I don’t grow it on my shelves, more’s the 

She smiles, but the words make her think 
svat 


fields at harvest time ... the monotonous hum of 


pity !” 
of the land from which the barley comes 
the threshing machine ... day-long, year-long, 
And if hard 
workers are to be kept healthy, the land itself must 


age-long sweat and labour and skill. 


be healthy — nourished and kept in good heart. 
What is taken from the soil must be put back into 
the soil. That is why even the canteen cook, as well 
as the farmer, has reason to remember that... . 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


No, 11 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country, 
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FARMING NOTES 





W.L.A. RECRUITS 


T the moment the Women’s 
A Land Army has a surplus of 
recruits waiting to be placed on 

farms, and those farmers who expect 
to lose the German prisoners they have 
billeted with them will be well advised 
to see if they can find one or two likely 
milkers among the girls available. As 
it is the “‘safe’’ Germans who have 
been some time in captivity who have 
been billeted on farms, they are the 
men likely to be given the first chance 
to return home. Where farmers are 
prepared to take new W.L.A. recruits 
and train them, the Government see 
to their pay for the first month and for 
a further period of eight weeks meet 
part of the statutory wage, so that 
farmers should not lose much by 
taking on girls for training. So far as 
I have been able to judge, the type of 


girl joining the Women’s Land Army . 


now does so because she wants a 
change from industrial employment 
or home life and considers the condi- 
tions of service better than she would 
get elsewhere. The minimum weekly 
wage of £3 with good keep in the 
farmhouse at a reasonable charge 
makes farm work look attractive. No 
doubt some of the new recruits will 
stay the course. It would bea mistake, 
however, for farmers to assume that 
the W.L.A. girl they get now will put 
her heart into the job as her predeces- 
sor did during the war. Then it was 
job rather than pay that mattered. 


Acorns and Beechmast 

NCE again the Ministry of Agri- 

culture reminds us that full 
advantage should be taken of this 
year’s acorn and beechmast crops as 
supplementary foods for pigs and 
poultry. It seems to be a poor crop 
of acorns this year, but no doubt 
there will be beechmast that can be 
collected in some places. School 
children and youth organisations like 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides 
are being asked to make collections 
and sell direct to local pig- and poultry- 
keepers. A fair price to pay for 
sound, raw acorns is 5s. to 7s. 6d. per 
cwt. and for beechmast in its normal 
state, free from burrs, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 
per cwt. Acorns are best fed after 
they have been dried. They can be 
spread evenly on a dry floor and 
turned frequently until the shells are 
brittle and crack easily. Fattening 
pigs can be given up to | lb. a day of 
acorns, and suckling sows up to 3 lbs., 
but be careful to limit the amount 
given to laying hens. Too many 
acorns will turn the eggs green. Up to 
one ounce per head per day is enough. 
On no account should acorns be fed to 
cattle, but during the German occupa- 
tion in Jersey they were successfully 
used in small quantities to supplement 
the sparse diet of rabbits. It was 
found best to crush the acorns when 
feeding in the first instance, but later, 
as the rabbits became accustomed to 
the new food, they broke the shells 
themselves. Hens will eat beech 
kernels, which are rich in oil and 
proteins. Here again the quantity 
should be strictly limited and beech- 
mast should never be fed to horses. 


Poor Stuff 
Highgate seems to conspire 
to hinder us in these days. To 
help finish up harvest I took on ten 
Germans for two days. They looked 
likely lads and they came in an R.A.F. 
truck which was ideally suited for 
carting corn. Everything went well 
until one of them broke the handle of 
his prong. Then in quick succession 
three others managed to do so too. 
These were some of half-a-dozen new 
prongs which I had just bought to 
equip our extra labour strength. The 
handles were such poor stuff that they 
would not take the strain of the wheat 
sheaves which, I must admit, were 
rather heavy with moisture. The local 
blacksmith tells me that he can get no 


decent handles now. I do not know 
where we used to buy the woo to 
make the handles of the prongs manu- 
factured in Sheffield. Probably they 
came from Finland or one of the c ther 
countries that is too busy absorbing 
new political doctrines to look {ter 
the quality of their exports. Wil the 
Minister of Agriculture please see that 
we are able to get prongs tha‘ are 
worth buying? I have another : \oan 
which I will pass on to the Min:.ter 
Why is it that when I want five ¢ szen 
plough-shares I can get only nine, and 
those of assorted types? Surely »oth 
the Minister and the manufac: urer 
knew that we should have a bh. ayy 
load of autumn ploughing to do and 
that we should need shares ? 


Sir John Boyd Orr 
T the Veterinary Medical Ass«cia- 
tion dinner I was glad to sev Sir 
John Boyd Orr in good fettle after the 
strenuous time he had in Copenhagen 
directing the affairs of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. Now he is 
in the United States again, pulling 
together the threads that he hopes will 
give us eventually a _ world-wide 
organisation ensuring plenty of good 
food for all consumers and, as a 
corollary, steady prosperity for the 
food-producing community able to 
count on a certain market. If Sir John 
can realise his hopes he will do as much 
as any man to establish the good 
name of U.N.O. as a world force 
capable of engendering more than talk 
and bickering. The call to continue 
his work as_ Director-General of 
F.A.O. is so strong that Sir John is 
giving up his seat in Parliament, where 
he represents the Scottish Universities 
Although he has not been able to take 
a leading part in this Parliament 
because he has been away from this 
country so much, Sir John has the prac- 
tical farming knowledge and sound 
sense in matters of agricultural policy 
that are needed at Westminster. He 
has always managed to keep his feet 
on the ground, despite his high ideals, 
and some of his firmest friends are 
among the leaders of the National 
Farmers’ Union. At Copenhagen and 
previous conferences Mr. James Tur- 
ner, President of the English N.F.U., 
has been able to judge for himself the 
potential value to agriculture of the 
F.A.O. plans. 


Feeding-stuff Rations 


ROPPING the rate of flour extrac- 

tion from 90 per cent. to 85 per 
cent. is providing a little more for the 
cereal part of the cows’ winter rations 
But even so, less will be distributed 
from Government sources than last 
winter. Farmers are expected to have 
grown more oats and other cereals for 
their cows. If the harvest had been 
normal, most farmers would iiave 
achieved this greater self-sufficie icy, 
but Providence decided that a  on- 
siderable part of the oats shoul be 
left on the ground to provide for the 
wild birds instead of the cows. There 
will be much more non-millable weat 
and there will be some barley to n ake 
compound feeding-stuffs for the c \ws, 
but so far as can be seen now, the 
official rations will be consider bl) 
less than last winter. On the prc <ein 
side, which is important to balanc« the 
feed of high-yielding cows, t -ere 
should be as much on the offi cial 
ration as before. Ground-nut is aly ays 
considered to be one of the best f eds 
for producing milk; unfortune ely 
ground-nuts are still scarce, but t :ere 
will be a little more Argentine oil: ake 
made from linseed and sunflowers. 
Then I am told that an edict has gone 
forth that fish are to be landed with 
their heads on so there may be a I'ttle 
more fish meal made from the o fal. 
Even so, many dairy farmers will ‘ind 
it difficult to feed their cows well 
enough to get full yields in November 
and December. CINCINNATUS 
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WARDOUR CASTLE 
FARMS 


OWARDS the defraying of 

death duties approximately 

3,000 acres of the Wardour 
Castle estate have just come under 
the hammer of Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. at Salisbury, and the auction, 
yielding £78,000, lasted a couple of 
davs. The farms and the _ small 
dwellings were eagerly bid for by the 
tenants, who secured most of the lots. 
Amony the holdings were 22 large and 
small ‘arms, some small holdings and 
70 cottages, as well as woods and land 
suitable for development. The sale 
was i1 consequence of the death, with- 
out any heir, of Lord Arundell of 
Ward ur, who, as a captain in the 
Wilts ire Regiment, was taken pris- 
oner « t Dunkirk and died on his return 
to Er sland. 


SALE OF A DEVON COAST 
ESTATE 
W .TERMOUTH CASTLE and 
07 acres, including the inlet 
know ! as Watermouth Harbour, and 
alon cliff frontage, a couple of miles 
alon. the coast road from Ilfracombe 
towa ds Lynton, were offered in lots, 
at B. rnstaple, by order of Mr. Charles 
Curz.n. Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Stafi and Messrs. John Smale and Co. 
were the agents, and a total of £37,030 
was \btained. The castle, built about 
120 -ears ago, has been modernised. 
It was requisitioned some time ago by 
the War Department for the storage 
of {furniture removed from other 
requisitioned property and it is still 
held in that way. The rateable value 
of the castle is £138 a year, and there 
is a tithe charge on the whole estate 
amounting to nearly £36 a year. 
Ilfracombe golf course adjoins the 
land. The castle may eventually 
become a guest-house. 

The oak and cedar staircase, which 
was once in the Battersea house of 
Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke, and 
which was in use when Charles II visi- 
ted that house, is now a feature of Ald- 
wick Place, Bognor Regis, Sussex. Mrs. 
Rowland Rank has requested Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell the 
property. The house was built in 1929, 
to designs by Mr. Percy W. Meredith, 
and the garden was laid out according 
to Mr. P. Morley Horder’s plans. 
Messrs. Tregear and Sons are the joint 
agents. 

Nearly £19,000 was realised by 
the sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley of the contents of Crosswood, 
near Aberystwyth, the residence of the 
Earl of Lisburne. Pile carpets made 
up to £200 apiece, and four-poster 
bedsteads were sold for as much as 
£140. 


A MODERN RENT-AUDIT 
DINNER 

NE of the leading land agents, who 

manages a vast acreage of agri- 
cultural land on behalf of a charitable 
trust, writes: “I always read your 
Estate Market notes with interest, and 
| am particularly interested in your 
“Rent Audit Dinners’ note in the issue 
of September 6. I have to-day bought 
acopy of Abraham Rainbach’s engrav- 
ing of David Wilkie’s The Rent Day 
published in 1877. It is a very good 
illustration of Cowper’s verse which 
you quote. I have been trying to buy 
a copy for over 20 years, but, although 
I have seen copies several times in 
farmhouses, it was not until now that 
lL have been able to get one.” 

We have been favoured with 
details about a rent audit dinner held 
in the present year. The bill of fare 
included (1) tomato soup; (2) roast 
duck; (3) new potatoes; (4) peas; 
(5) Fruit Melba; and (6) coffee. The 
wines were sherry (Amontillado), bur- 
guidy (Bouchard Pére et Fils), port 
(S:ndeman’s 1920) and ale. The toast 


list included ‘‘Church and King”’ and 
“Agriculture.” It may be added that 
all the speeches after dinner testified 
to the excellent relations, existing 
between landlord and tenant, and the 
sound business principles on which the 
ownership and tenancy of farms are 
almost invariably conducted. 


COMPENSATION LESS COST 
OF REPAIRS 


CCORDING to the chairman of 
the City of London Real Property 
Company, Limited, the Town and 
Country Planning (Interim Develop- 
ment) Act, 1943, can be operated in 
such a way as to deprive the owner 
of property of the benefit of the cost- 
of-works compensation allowed in 
respect of war damage. It works out 
in this way. Owners who propose to 
lay out more than £300 on war damage 
are required to obtain permission from 
the authority that is operating the 
1943 Act. If permission is granted, 
say until the year 1956, it brings 
a property within the scope of the 1943 
Act, and consequently, if the repaired 
property is compulsorily acquired, the 
cost of repairs or other completed work 
is deducted from the compensation. 
As the law stands the compensation 
payable until 1949 will be on the basis 
of the value of the property in 1939. 
The effect of this is shown by examples 
cited by the City of London Real 
Property Company. Supposing two 
adjoining properties, each worth 
£20,000 in 1939, are compulsorily 
acquired for town-planning purposes, 
and that one had escaped damage, but 
the other had had £10,000 spent on 
it and granted as ‘“‘cost-of-works”’ 
compensation, the first will be entitled 
to £20,000, the second to only £10,000. 
It is understood that the question is 
receiving official attention. 


REQUISITIONING: A PROFIT 
RENTAL 


F the oddities, as well as the 

hardships, of requisitioning there 
seems no end. Sir Harold Bellman tells 
a remarkable story of one instance. 
He says that when a small hotel in the 
country was requisitioned in 1942 a 
““compensation”’ rental of £85 a year 
was allotted. In 1945 the owner, 
observing that the hotel was empty, 
applied for its return. Soon after- 
wards, the owner’s application having 
been rejected, various departments 
of the County Council, “seemingly 
prompted by the requisitioning author- 
ity,” sought a tenancy for their pur- 
poses. The owner was not willing to 
let the hotel. The next step was that 
the local authority, without notifying 
the owner, but by arrangement with 
the requisitioning authority, took the 
house and placed in it three tenants, 
one on each floor, receiving 25 shillings 
weekly from each tenant. No expense 
was incurred in adapting the premises 
to their new use, and the local 
authority would seem, therefore, to be 
drawing £195 a year while the unhappy 
owner receives only £85. Sir Harold 
Bellman says that no information or 
account of rentals is vouchsafed to the 
owner, and that he does not believe 
that this is an isolated instance of 
a similar state of affairs. If this is so, 
a substantial profit rental may be 
derived from property that is com- 
pulsorily withheld from its owner, and 
the inherent tendency of every official 
body to procrastinate finds encourage- 
ment in the form of financial profit. 
Converting hotel premises into tene- 
ments is itself a proof of what might 
reasonably be inferred, that military 
exigencies do not any longer warrant 
the official retention of a great many 
properties that are, however, still 
requisitioned. ARBITER. 
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Based on Field-Marshall 
tests and experience, the 
answer is: 10 gallons of 
Diesel fuel oil under average 
conditions—i.e. lgall. _. 
per acre. Many cases of even lower fuel | 
consumption on light land have been 
recorded. The lubrica- 






ting oil consurnption 
remains’ constant ie _——. 
throughout the long 


life of the Tractor. A 
unique system of lubri- 
cation measures out 
each point the exact amount 
of oil required. This system 
of lubrication does not allow 
consumption to increase with wear. 
The Field-Marshall gives the maximum performance at the 
minimum possible cost. 
Why not get in touch with 
your local distributors 
and see for yourself? 


to 


“ MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 











Gainsborough, Lincs. 







The “ Wizard”, Sterilising §Boiler—evapor- 
ating 65/70 Ibs. of water per hour at working 
Oressure of 15 Ibs. sq. in. with 3’ x 3'x 3/ 

chest. Raises steam in 40 mins- 
—hotiwater can be drawn off at 


Wiss 








| 
It is a far cry from the scythe and the 
threshing floor of bygone days to the | 
mighty Combine Harvester of 1946. | 

Similarly, but not in such a spectacular 
way, the introduction by Aveling Barford 
Ltd. of steam sterilising equipment 
marked a development along the road of 
progress which has made CLEAN MILK 
PRODUCTION a reality, with a mini- 
mum of labour in the dairv. This lead 
has always been maintained and dairy- 
men can be sure that if it’s a ** Barford” 


BARFORD‘s¥ 


(AGRICULTURAL) LTD. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AVELING BARFORD Ltd., ENGINEERS, GRANTHAM, LINCS. 
BRANCH AT STEPPS, GLASGOW. 
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A toy kitten mannequin displays a small girl’s 
checked gingham smock from Duvelleroy 


Navy and white 

dotted cotton top, 

white skirt. Fo-tnum 
and Maso), 


THE LOND) 
ENHIBTTTO y+tE 








r NHE seamless nylons with the tex- 
ture of chiffon worn by the 
; plaster mannequins displaying 
the clothes provide one of the big 
fashion thrills of the Britain-Can-Make- 
It Exhibition. Delivery is in the not- 
distant but unspecified future, but the 
stockings are there for all to see that 
British manufacturers can make them 
well. The clothes have been chosen 
from thé winter collections in London 
and range from the big Mayfair dress- 
makers’ to utility mass-produced 
designs. They introduce some out- 
standing fabrics—a thick duveteen for 
a gold-coloured coat, suiting gabar- 
dines and feather-weight tweeds, fine 
dress crépes and wool _ georgettes, 
corded velvet and whipcords for coun- 
try, pure silk velvet, nylon marqui- 
sette for a bouffant frock, nylon 
taffeta, glamorous polished rayons, 
heavy crépes in rayon and pure silk. 
The evening clothes are mounted 
on a high, revolving centrepiece with 
frothing nylon cascading down the Navy suéde wedge slipper corded with white. 
steps. A pansy-blue satin, _ full- Sexton, Son and Everard 
skirted, evening frock with a high Snakeskin shoe with studded “ cuff.” Raynes 
décolletage, a modest V of bare skin at 
the throat, three-quarter sleeves and 
a deep band of fuchsia sequin flowers on 
the hipline is charming, so is a crépe 
printed in floral stripes, the design 
picked out in sequins, and the skirt as 
tightly draped to the front as Cleo- 
patra’s. An elegant black crépe dinner 
dress has a pouched back, and a bolero 
front opening over a deep band of lime 
embroidered with jet. Gloves match. 
Day dresses I liked included a 
canary-yellow woollen jumper frock 
with jutting peplum in the utility 
range, a neat scarlet wool day frock 
buttoning down the front with a high 
collarless neckline and a gored skirt cut Transparent plastic evening slipper. Raynes. 
to look as if it opened over a petticoat Right : White leather, the wedge heel enclosed in 
White rayon cloqué with sling sleeves by “Lady in White” in front. Suit jackets are cut away at scarlet straps 


All designs from the Britain-Can-Make-It Exhibition 
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TRADE MARK 


Peler French 


Blouses & Skirts 
















Royal Seal 


Materials 


FRENCH SPORTSWEAR LTD (Wholesale), 29, BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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jJenners present a ‘‘dressy’’ coat to keep you warm 
and snug on chilly autumn days. Note the Dolman sleeves, two 
tiered shoulder line, small roll collar and deep tucks to emphasize the 
waist. Full swing back skirt, useful pockets, plastic buttons. In soft 
velour cloth, colours—lupin blue, crushed plum, brown and black. 


Price £18 . 18 . Id. 18 coupons 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 








690 


the throat to a square and then filled in with 
fur cravats. A suit with deep double box pleat 
in front of the skirt shows the dress technique 
of cut applied successfully to tweeds. 

The children’s section is enchanting, and 
great originality and imagination have been 
displayed in décor, display and clothes. Small 
visitors will hang entranced over the toys, and 
their mammas will sigh over the clothes, which 
are gay, practical, full of novelty and mostly 
can be bought or will be ready soon. Toy and 
flower mannequins display some garden and 
party dresses—a cotton tabby kitten in a 
checked gingham smock propels a toy garden- 
roller, and a spot muslin is shown with a rose 


face. Day clothes are shown in a nursery 
school where everything—sink, furniture, 


wash-basins, lockers and pegs—can be mani- 
pulated by a small person. Pyjamas and 
dressing-gowns are shown in a night nursery. 

The classic grey skirt is transformed into 
a kilt with a rosette set on one side—one of the 
most original dress ideas in the exhibition—and 
is worn with a canary-yellow twin-set in cash- 
mere, the kind of sports outfit for which Britain 
is world-famous. Camel coats are lined with 
plaid for a small girl, exactly like mamma’s; 
brown snow-boots are lined with sheepskin 
and zipped; and organdie party frocks are 
ruffled from top to bottom. Garden clothes 
come in tough flannels, whipcords, corduroys, 
linens, non-shrink worsteds, and the 100 per 
cent. spun rayon of Courtaulds that resemble 
a tussore in texture. 


Rayons, linens, light-weight wools and 


cottons are displayed in great bands of light, gay colours suspended from 
Rayon satins have lost that metallic 


white birds high in the ceiling. 
sheen and acquired the polished lustre of real 


a pliable, clinging quality that makes them the perfect instrument for the 
Chiffon is printed with crépe flowers that 


draped dresses of the period. 
look as if they were done by appliqué. 

The number of florals printed in stripes 
bright, clear mixtures of colour. 
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A crépe with ranunculus in a pen-and-ink 
effect on pale pink is striking, so is a Henry Moore design in sculptured 
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In “Shop Window Street,” pale blue knitted rayon 

cardigan and sweater, showing new length, pigskin 

belts and bag, floral squares and chamois gloves 
with brown kid palms 


silk. 


Heavy crépes have 


is noticeable, so are the 


coffee-berry brown. 
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squares, purple, white, green, scarlet, black and 
white on elephant grey. Nylon chiffon is a 
brand-new gossamer fabric with a crisp tex- 
ture and a great future. Sheer woollens 
printed from 19th-century blocks in miniature 
tie, silk motifs are designed for sports squares 
and shirts, fine silks are in sprigged and striped 
wallpaper patterns, while some pure line 
have the theme of their lively designs ta\; 
from Irish folk tales. Striped cottons 
ginghams checked in intense shades h 
superseded florals; foulard designs are used 
fine lawns; and poplins have a silk-like hai 
and a crease-resist finish. 

The woollens are shown in the m 
section. Tweeds are brilliantly checked 
flecked in neutral mixtures. A duveteen wi 
deep pile and handling as soft as goose-d 
is new to this country; so are the fine wooll 
with a crépe surface produced by differ 
tensions in the high-twist yarn. The m« 
sports accessories will certainly be apy 
priated by the women. Men’s sweaters, shirts, 
cardigans and lumber-jackets, admirably cis- 
played on white poles right down the centre 
of the room, are full of ideas in design and 
craftsmanship. An excellent white cotton 
tennis shirt, woven in a mesh that looks like 
the neatest of drawn-thread stripes, is the 
prototype of many more. 

In the Shop Window Street and the sports 
section are some of the most pleasing displays 
of the exhibition. In three small brilliantly-lit 
windows you will find sports sweaters, a smart 
scarlet leather boot lined and banded with 


nt 
, 

1s 

“O- 


sheepskin, gloves and belts in pigskin and chamois, a cashmere twin-set 
with a new twist to its pockets, cameo buttons, winter sports jerkins and 
scarlet linen webbing belts with zipped purses attached. 
window is a breath-taking display of pastel towels and bed-linen. 
the sports section I found a most attractive picnic basket, checked like a 
scarlet and white gingham and filled with tins, cups and flasks. 
hibition concludes with the suitcase of the future, traditional in shape 
but carried out in plastic, opaque and pastel blue, with round handles in 


In another 
In 


The ex- 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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The Chef 


always 
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ACROSS 


CRO SS \X O RD No e $ 2 yA 1 and 6. The high spot in the perming process? 


(5, 2, 3, 4) 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions ‘ : er oe ll la 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 872, Country LiFe, 9. Lard indeed ! As made in Yorkshire (10) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 10. Identify the place (4) 
first post on Thursday, October 17, 1946. 12. Useful extractor in underground work (6) 
Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 13. Adaptable for pears if made into a pruning- 
2 3 hook (5) i 
16. One who pays attention (7) 
18. Material from Paris, perhaps (7) 
19. Is it just faintness or a lung out of order? (7) 
‘weno 9 21. “The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous ——-” 
— Shakespeare (7) 
a a g 1] 22. It usually gets the telescopes on its tail (5) 
23. “The moonlight steeped in silentness 
12 The —— weathercock.’’—Coleridge (6) 
7 27. What the fugitive exclaimed when he reached 
Tue mat 1 15 the Spanish frontier? (4) 
\Escorrvex! || i 28. Fortify (10) 
| 29 and 30. Hardly a square meal even for an 


intellectual (4, 3, 7) 


DOWN 
1. Gale warning (4) 
2. Boy in a whirl (4) 
3. “A subject for an article to me,’”’ as the wri er 
might say (5) 
4. Red leaf (anagr.) (7) 
5. The post Sir Rowland first gained? (7) 
7. He is bound to learn his job (10) 
8. Rise, repent (anagr.) (10) 








SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


. and with the fruits of Peace, 





11. Attack in canvas camouflage (6) 

14. Beachy Head, for example (5, 5) 

15. South American port (10) 

17. George III’s birthday (6) 

20. To make this dish stir, too (7) 

21. Given now (7) 

24. Send Fido away. But he lies still (5) 
sesnenee 25. Smoke for the bird (4) 


. The flowers in these gardens were not nec s- 








Sauce Melba—which made Péche 
Melba famous. 
Escoffier, Ltd., Harders Road, 

Peckham, London, 8.E.15 


\X 


a 











SOLUTION TO No. 871. 


sarily tied up (4) 








appeared in the issue of October 4, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—3, Allow; 8, Masham; 9, Italic; 10, Unemployed; 11, Quip; 
12, Unbelief; 14, Afield; 16, Head of the school; 18, Regret; 20, Validity; 
se 23, Isle; 24, Goldsmiths; 26, Bourse; 27, Excite; 28, Dryad. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of Which 


The winner of Crossword No. 870 
Miss J. E. Scott, 
17, Broadgate, 


DOWN.—1, Cannon; 2, Sham; 3, Amalfi; 4, Lily of the valley; 5, Wild Beeston, 
oats; 6, Vanquished; 7, Filial; 12, Usher; 13, Elderberry; 15, Dolly; 
17, Fatigued; 19, Euston; 21, Lasted; 22, Tahiti; 25, Inch. Notts. 


CON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 
re-sold. hired out o1 otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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OUR STYLIST says.... 
a 
Seiselled RELL 
tiihad & tu nell — 


A new idea from the Speciality Clothes Salon. A 


gracious dress in mat crépe worn with a wonderful 








jewelled belt. In lime green, claret red, brown. 


Dress 15 Qns. 


7 coupons 
Belt 74 / 3 


Speciality Clothes ground floor. 
MARSHALL & 


SNELGROVE 
LONDON 


TRE 
FAMOUS:N AME 
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¥ Ann had to search both near and far 
To get that prize—a new Braemar. 
And if at first you search in vain, 
Do just as she did—try again. 








LOUIS PHILIPPE 






‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- 


LIPSTICK 






gans and jerseys are in classical 
designs and six lovely colours. 
IS BACK AGA IN Everyone’s after this ‘utility with 
a difference.’ So don’t be down- 


hearted if you have to wait for your 





Braemar, and please don’t write 





to the makers for it. Braemar ig 


“a 





knitwear can be bought only from Innes, Henderson & Co. Led. 
Hawick - Scotland 





retailers who regularly stock it. 
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tegistered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents : Australia and New Zealand. 
Gordon & Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. 
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ho” New WE, Fi | Straight - Eight O-Seater Saloon 
JENSEN MOTORS LIMITED + WEST BROMWICH - ENGLANQ 





